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FOREWORD 

by Sonia Korn-Grimani 


My Memoir presents the story, as I understood it as a child. 

People are not black and white in their ethics and behavior, my 
understanding of Mine Jacqmotte as a child is what I am relating. 

Mine J. was an honorable person, even if not as saintly as we 
are led to believe, who saved more than 20 children and several 
adults. 

My first contact with Mine J. was negative. Her appearance and 
coldness put me off. It stemmed from the fact that I knew I was 
going to be separated from my beautiful, kind mother, who knows 
for how long. Unconsciously with child resentment, I felt 
despaired all along my stay in the Home Le Joli Coin. I did not 
fully perceive the danger we were exposed to. Mine J. was going 
to be our savior. 

Looking at it now, from an adult point of view, my harshness 
turns to gratitude towards Mine J., who despite the danger saved 
so many children. She encouraged us to turn toward Catholicism 
to protect us against nosy neighbors and ill-intended towns’ 
people. 

Our daily singing in church gave us particular relief from the 
existence we were leading. 

I also realize now that our conversion gave us a chance to be 
granted communion with other children of the town of Ottignies. 
We were considered officially Catholic orphans. 

Mine J. liked music, books and painted with talent. A love she 
passed on to us, and particularly to me. I often sang solo - good 
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training for my future career. 

We entertained the townspeople. Probably a way for Mine J. to 
seek popularity for the Catholic orphans living at the Joli Coin. 
She was proud of our multiple talents. 

When I think back at my discovery of the boxes of food in her 
room - as a child, I was so shocked. As an adult, I cannot for the 
life of me understand what their contents were and for whom? 
Could she have tried to save us from unwanted visitors or trade 
their silence with goodies unavailable on the open market? They 
had labels that could have been a camouflage - indeed, perhaps 
powdered cocoa, eggs, milk, etc. I should have queried after the 
war. There was no opportunity and the years went by - It also took 
a long time to get over my childhood shock. 

I often try and think how Mine J. got all the chores done at the 
Joli Coin. Paula was her main help or we the children attended to a 
lot of cleaning, and Madame “Gazon” a poor German Jewish 
woman whom Mine J. had taken on with her two children to help 
with the running of the home. Mine Gazon spent the nights with 
her two sons in what looked like a tool shed standing on land 
beyond our fence. It also housed a man hiding from the Germans, 
whose name I never knew. This was told to me by the ex-Mayor of 
Ottignies. 

When it is all said and done, I would prefer to remember Mine 
Jacqmotte as having saved our lives. 
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November 22, 1999 


Dr. Sonia Korn-Grimani 


Pll Redacted 


Dear Sonia Korn-Grimani, 

I am sure you know how important all autobiographies 
written by survivors are to me. That is why I read yours with 
great interest. It describes not only what suffering you had 
to endure, but also how you succeeded in overcoming it. 

I am sure that when it is published it will touch the hearts of 
many readers. 

With every good wish, 



Elie Wiesel 
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HOLOCAUST . A word that conjures up visions of crowded cattle cars, 
concentration camps, crematoria. “Sonia’s Song” brings another dimension to 
that terrifying word. 

Sonia Korn-Grimani has told a story of courage and the incredibly indomitable 
spirit of a mother who refused to have her children become victims. Through 
any means she could find, Mrs. Korn, with no regard for her own safety, found 
innumerable ways to hide her children from the advancing Nazi army. Living in 
occupied countries with the SS threat a constant, love and strength surrounded 
Sonia, her brother Heini, as well as their father. 

As a Holocaust survivor. I lived many moments of this powerful tale. The 
sounds, sights and smells were very real. This book creates a vivid and clear 
picture of the experiences of so many of us. 


Tom Lantos 

Late member Member of Congress of the 
United States House of Representatives 
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VISUAL HISTORY FOUNDATION 


23 Jamilry 1996 
Sonii Grimam-Korn 


Pll Redacted 


Dear Mi. Grimanl-Karn, 

In sharing your personal testimony as a survivor of the Holocaust, you have 
granted future generations the opportunity to experience a personal 
connection with history. 


Your interview will be carefully preserved as an important part of the moat 
comprehensive library of testimonies ever collected Far into the future, 
people will be able to see a face, hear a voice, and observe a life, so that they 
may listen and leant, and always remember. 

Thank you for your invaluable contribution, your strength, and your 
generoaity of spirit. 

All my best. 



Steven Spielberg 
Chairman 


P.O. BOX 31«a LOS ANCELES • CALISOINtA • S007S (SIS) 777-SS7S 
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“ We cannot contemplate without 
terror the extent of the evil 
which man can do and endure”. 

Simone Weil 
French Philosopher 


* 


* 


* 


A homage paid to the children of Izieu who perished in 1944 in deportation. 


Excerpt form The Last Spring of the Children of Izieu 

The steps of the truck, their last climbing! 

They wished to hope, despite the peril. 

But Liane, such a sweet name, her sister, her friends 
Would know of the clear Spring only this beginning of April. 

I saw her photo: tender with round cheeks of childhood 
And a look in her eyes too profound, alas. 

Let us work together, people of peace! 

So that children’s eyes are carefree, 

That from the hearts of men and women racism be banished forever! 

Pervenche Jacquier, Paris, France 
A.M.O.P.A., Ordre des Palmes Academiques 
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PREFACE 

by Leontina Kelly Gallagher * 


This is the simple story of an astounding woman. 

Radio Australia’s delightful eighteen-year-old debutante, a 
returned treasure on Belgium’s National Radio, star of French radio 
and television: her voice and face are admired around the world. As 
a scholar, she pays homage to communication by founding language 
departments at UNESCO and the Polytechnic University of 
Venezuela, teaching French to the Prime Minister of the Philippines 
and counting her pupil the Queen of Malaysia among her dearest 
friends. She scarcely mentioned the academic triumphs, the courses 
she presents at the Sorbonne, the specialized tours she leads for 
globetrotting V.I.P.s, or the “Palmes Academiques” (Chevalier 
[1989] and Officier [1996]) awarded by the French Government for 
her worldwide services to French culture. Who is this remarkable 
woman? And how has she done it? 

For the lovely little Sonia Korn, the “Master Plan” of Hitler’s 
Germany in the 1930s intended to end her life, like those of other 
Jews, as quickly as possible. 

At eight, she was declared an official enemy of the German 
state. She began living the now-familiar nightmare of the hunted, a 
story no less horrible for the retelling. Hiding in a small town 
outside Brussels, she spent the war years disguised as a Catholic 
orphan. She was one of the lucky ones; she survived. But she did 
not escape suffering. The horrors of the orphanage, ironically 
named Le Joli Coin, were her refiner’s fire. Like seed that sprouts 
only after it has been scorched, her talents began to emerge as she 
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recovered, revealing a young woman transformed. 

If only Sonia could tell us how she turned tragedy to triumph, 
what a masterpiece of self-help that would be! But her modesty 
restrains her. So we must read her story with eyes open. What 
qualities did she learn in her efforts to survive? And how did she 
draw from them in her later successes? 

Intelligence, single-mindedness, unshakable tenacity and 
Beguiling charm are her birthrights. From her earliest childhood, 
she disciplined herself to master the gestures and postures, the 
language and attitudes in whatever alien culture she found herself. 
Despite the profound emotional strain it still arouses, she learned 
from her forced conversion to Catholicism that there are many 
ways to seek the Divine, as she later learned in diplomacy that, in 
a more worldly sense, there are many ways to answer the same 
question. 

The flower that sprang from her newfound Catholicism was 
music; the fruit, a voice that eventually charmed the world. Music 
lifted Sonia beyond herself and made her the vessel through which 
a greater power passed. Indeed, we might imagine her youth as 
part of that greater plan. Catholicism with its rich repertoire of 
choral tradition led her toward a rewarding musical future for 
which the world is grateful. 

If Sonia’s life has one great theme, it is her faith in 
communication. In founding language programs throughout the 
world, introducing European music to Asian audiences and 
Malaysian songs to the Europeans, creating groups singing 
Renaissance music throughout France, sharing North America 
with visiting European leaders, using her many languages to help 
them bridge their national barriers and forge new friendships, this 
was her unending quest. 

Sonia lived through the horror and survived to share this 
message: “Communication is the key to a world where war is no 
longer necessary.” 

* Leontina Kelly Gallagher, American Author 

B.A., M.A., PhD (John Hopkins University) 
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PRESENTATION 

by Stan Marks * 


I have read many books by Holocaust survivors and especially 
those under 16 at the conclusion of World War II, known as Child 
Survivors. And, as with Sonia Korn-Grimani’s book, I continue to 
be amazed at their stories. Amazed and absolutely fascinated at 
just how they survived, how they made it while so many others, 
including one and a half million Jewish children, didn’t. 

I ponder and ponder this question. Sonia stresses that their lives 
often depended on their acting and reacting far beyond their years 
or level of maturity, which already by definition exceeded their 
chronological ages. As she so eloquently states, preoccupied as her 
parents were with basic survival, attention to their psychological 
needs ran a sorry second best. How different her life would have 
been if experienced under more normal circumstances! 

I also wonder, particularly as I read of experiences like Sonia’s, 
of what memories now plague these child survivors, indeed, 
survivors generally. Sonia says she only wishes for her family’s 
sake that none of them had to endure this horrible period, which 
irrevocably changed the course of human history and took an 
amazingly heavy toll on each of them as individuals. 

Renowned Robert Krell, professor of psychiatry at the 
University of British Columbia, has written in an arresting article 
“The Mystery And Dignity Of Very Young Children Survivors” 
that the sufferings and healings out of the Holocaust continue. 
Much of it concerns the recapture of memory. For that to occur, 
we must acknowledge the presence of our earliest memories and 
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their resurgence in later life. Professor Krell adds that crying one’s 
first tears is no problem if it signals a new beginning, the 
encounter with the past and the resultant re-establishment of self- 
worth and personal dignity. 

Considering the fragile underpinning of survivors’ existence, 
what a miracle to have come this far. Professor Krell wonders 
whether any of the survivors should have made it? They have 
defied even the conventions of modern development psychology. 
Amazing witnesses of the death of six million Jews. 

Sonia and her brother, Henri, are two survivors and “ SONIA’S 
SONG ” is the rich and enduring story of her childhood years in a 
world that went totally mad. A story of courage and fortitude that 
needs to be told, to be read, reflected on and above all, for each of 
us to somehow take part in breaking this seemingly never-ending 
cycle of killing, violence, prejudice, hatred, so-called ethnic 
cleansing, men and women’s inhumanity to men, women and 
children. I hope despite knowing people’s machinations and what 
the human mind is capable of, works such as Sonia’s can in some 
way make a contribution to fostering understanding and ensuring 
that future Sonias and Henris and others will not be treated as 
vermin and outcasts by the society in which they live. Hope 
springs eternal. 


* Stan Marks, well-known Australian author and journalist and editor 
of the “Centre News ”, widely-distributed magazine of the Melbourne 
Holocaust Museum and Research Centre. He wrote the first book 
(it was first published in London) with a theme out of the Holocaust 
set in Australia. 
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INTRODUCTION 

by Author 


I feel like a jet-age nomad, a wandering Jew destined to roam 
the earth, visiting American grandchildren, expelled from the 
Germany of my birth and carrying with me eternally the 
Yiddishkeit of my Polish ancestors. 

Jewish to the core of my being, I retreat from the Ave Marias 
and Hail Marys once imposed on me so thoroughly that I was 
willing to renounce worldly pursuits and enter an unconsummated 
marriage with the Lord Jesus, savior of souls—especially if those 
souls renounce their birthright, His birthright too, and enter His 
True Church. 

Latin hymns echo in my ears as I reexperience the peacefulness 
of my assumed identity. A lamb of God whose pure singing voice 
blends with those of other Jews-dressed-in Catholic-clothing, 
bouncing notes convincingly enough off the church’s massive 
stone walls to drown out the genetically implanted Shema Yisroel 
which evolved from the watchword of our people into a plaintive 
wail of desperation. My tones ring clear in those years when a 
raven-haired, brown-eyed madman holds aloft an Aryan ideal from 
which he himself could hardly differ more. Yet the blond, blue¬ 
eyed populace never notices that its Emperor is the prototype of 
the Jews he insists on eradicating. 

But I am today jewish with a small “j”, proud of the heritage for 
which so many died but unable to bring myself to participate in the 
rituals of fonnal religion, in the universal ties that have bound our 
people over the centuries only to bring them collectively to a doom 
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reserved especially for the most devout, whose perpetual davening 
and adherence to traditional dress mark them as surely as their 
Yiddish intonations and accents overlying the languages of their 
countrymen, if they even know enough of these goyische tongues 
to attempt them. 

I am lucky, in the most relative of senses. Lucky to have lived 
through the war in Europe although I am 100% jewish, four times 
the level of “tainting” required to earn a death sentence under the 
Hitler regime. According to some definitions, I am not even a 
Holocaust survivor, never having been subjected to life in either 
ghetto or concentration camp. Maybe this sense of “quasi-survivor 
guilt” contributes to my silence during the ensuing years. So 
conditioned are Jews to suffering that I feel my story might not be 
worthy of attention merely because, after all, I am alive to tell it. 

To give my brother and me a chance to live, my parents must 
make one of the crudest choices of their lifetime: to keep us with 
them in the tiny country of Belgium which resists the steam rolling 
Wehrmacht less than a month, or to entrust us to the care of a 
woman working with the Underground who would transform 
Heini and me into Catholic orphans, living with twenty-three other 
children in her Home du Joli Coin in an idyllic country setting 
removed from the round-ups of Jews that plague Brussels on a 
regular basis. 

By this point in 1942 both my parents are diyed-in-the wool 
pragmatists: my mother by instinct and my father through 
resignation. So even though this choice might mean our final 
separation, my parents agree to entrust us to Mine J. in the 
desperate hope that breaking up the family would ultimately offer 
us a better chance for reunion should “peace in our time” ever 
become more than wishful thinking. 

Many years after the war, the Belgian government asks me to 
attest to Mine Jacqmotte’s wartime rescue services in order that 
she might be honored by her country. It takes me many months to 
answer, torn by the intimate knowledge of Mine J. that I had 
acquired throughout my nearly three year stay at her “orphanage”. 
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“She did save your life and at great personal risk, Sonia”, 
argues my husband John, grateful for the years we have shared and 
the two children we have brought into the world. “None of that 
would have been possible if you perished during the war, so you 
need to recognize her for that.” 

Yet Mine J. harbored a dark secret that deeply affected the lives 
of all who fell under her care. A flood of anguished memories 
assails me as I contemplate my response. I bend over backwards to 
be fair, to understand her tortured life in the same way that, during 
the years at Mine J.’s I put myself in the place of others and earned 
the nickname la tourterelle genereuse, the generous dove. 

And then comes the voice of my mother, who gave me life not 
once but many times over during her all too short existence. “If 
you write in support of Mine J., I will never talk to you again.” 
She says it over and over again until I cover my ears and flee the 
room and flee the apartment and even flee the country but the 
voice remains firm and loud inside my head. 

I have now reached the age my mother was when she died. I 
need to record my story for my children and their descendants, for 
my three beautiful grandchildren whose innocent smiles and easily 
soothed hurts symbolize the blessed mundaneness of their 
existence. As I sit on the floor with them, watching Gabriel’s 
reddish auburn ringlets jiggle in impish timing with his boisterous 
monologue and noticing Aviva’s wide-eyed observation of her 
older brother’s antics. I can’t help remembering my own birth 
family so many years ago which my daughter Renee and her 
husband Moss. My son Anthony and his wife Sheila and their 
daughter Sophia, have unintentionally recreated with much the 
same zeal and love that my own parents had brought to their 
union. 

I see my older brother Heini and me in these grandchildren—or 
rather I see us as we might have been—because, in truth, Heini 
and I had no childhood at all. 
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Part One 
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CHAPTER 1 

Sonia’s Parents 


I stand three feet six inches tall when I am declared an enemy 
of the German State. 

I would feel prouder of this distinction if I’d actually done 
something to earn it—like sabotaging a train by laying dynamite 
on the tracks or willfully exposing all my neighbors to a dread 
disease a la Typhoid Mary. But at the age of eight, my options for 
wreaking havoc are limited. In fact, my family and I have been 
spending more and more time in the shadows, by ourselves. 

My brother and mother are Germany’s enemies as well. We 
don’t take this personally as most of the people in my parents’ 
wide circle of friends receive the same label—if they are still in 
Germany, for many have already left. My father goes 
unmentioned; he has already been declared stateless three years 
ago—the first step toward nonexistence. The year of our declared 
unworthiness is 1938. But our story begins long before that. Some 
would return to pre-Christian times for the telling of it, to the first 
time that Jews are singled out as a group and blamed for whatever 
is ailing the prevailing society. I can’t speak for all those other 
victims of persecution but I can relate our family’s personal story. 

Although my parents were both born in Poland, they had 
migrated independently to Germany seeking to escape the closed 
life of traditional Jewish ties and restrictions. Gennany seemed to 
offer a chance for each of them to blend into the mainstream of 
society, living where they chose and dressing in the style of their 
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new countrymen. My father’s parents were freethinking 
intellectual Jews who could trace their Polish roots back for 
several generations. 

My father, Jacob L. Korn, was born in the small town of Lask, 
near Belchatow in the heart of the country in the year 1899. 
Seeking better opportunities to ply his craft as an expert weaver, 
my grandfather Schlomo moved his wife and their family of five 
children to Lodz during World War I. After the Industrial 
Revolution, Lodz had become one of the largest textile centers of 
Europe and was sometimes called the Polish Manchester. Schlomo 
was one of many attracted to this city by the promise of a better 
life. This promise, in turn, was created by the combination of 
German technical know-how and the drive of an insurgent Jewish 
entrepreneurial spirit. Polish Jews were not allowed to engage in 
most businesses or professions but their craftsmanship was widely 
respected. 

Nearly one quarter of a million Jews teemed the crowded 
streets of Lodz and the Korn family was in the mainstream of 
Polish Jewish life, participating actively in the General Jewish 
Labor Bund (commonly called the Bund) which encouraged its 
members to retain their free-thinking ideals while fully integrating 
themselves socially and professionally with their Christian 
countrymen. The Bund also elevated the status of Yiddish, the 
language of Central and Eastern European Jews. Written in the 
Hebrew alphabet, Yiddish derives largely from Semitic and 
Germanic roots with Romance and Slavic components 
intermingled, depending on the geographic region in which it is 
spoken. In its respect for the culture of the Jewish masses, the 
Bund encouraged the widespread use of Yiddish as a language of 
cultural pursuits and also as a means of unifying Jews along 
secular rather than traditionally religious lines. 

Learning was highly respected within the Korn family, but my 
father and his siblings saw the doors to institutions of higher 
learning slammed in their faces. Jews were too abundant in Poland 
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not to be kept in their places. The non-Jewish world was not 
religiously tolerant and greatly limited even a Jew's choice of 
livelihood. My father and his siblings had to rely upon their own 
inner resources to make the best possible life. For my father, this 
meant a move to Germany where prospects seemed the most 
alluring and tradition less constraining. Migrating to Germany also 
allowed him to avoid serving in the Polish army during a border 
skirmish with the Soviet Union in 1920. He did not feel loyal to a 
country that denied him what he held most dear: the opportunity 
for professional education. Although his family background 
prepared him for the textile industry, he had always hoped to study 
journalism, his first love. 

After stays of a few years in Essen and Baden Baden, my father 
eventually settled into the heart of a region called North Rhine- 
Westphalia, selecting the city of Wuppertal-Elberfeld in which to 
establish himself as a textile businessman. An important metal, 
textile and chemical center, this city of over 100,000 people at the 
time, was characterized by undistinguished modern architecture, 
which stood in stark contrast to the baroque town hall and old 
town dating back to 1161. Perhaps its most unusual feature was the 
Schwaebebahn, a suspension railway running upside down over 
the Wupper River, into whose narrow valley the city was nestled. 

For the people of Wuppertal, the Schwaebebahn was not a case 
of love at first sight. Indignant residents had raised a hue and cry 
when at the turn of the 20th century the neighboring towns of 
Barmen and Elberfeld, both rich in tradition, gave the green light 
for work to begin on the “millipede”. Despite all the initial 
resistance, the suspension railway was completed in 1903 and very 
soon proved to be a favorite with locals and visitors alike, 
becoming the chief tourist attraction. The area’s most prominent 
local writer, Else Lasker-Schuler, compared the Schwaebebahn, to 
“a dragon, hard as steel, with several stations for heads and 
flashing eyes, which twists and turns above the river.” 
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By 1929 Barmen and Elberfeld amalgamated with several other 
small towns to form the city of Wuppertal, which was officially 
recognized by an act of the German government the following 
year. Despite the concentration of industries there, the city retained 
a pleasant aspect due to its setting in wooded hills and the 
abundance of green space within its borders. Two-thirds of the 
total municipal area was a green belt comprised of woods, 
meadows, gardens and fields. And, from any part of the city it was 
only a ten minute walk to the nearest park or shady woodland path. 

My father quickly found his niche in the city of Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld. Before long, this enchanting storyteller was speaking 
fluent German and had amassed a coterie of friends among the 
young German intellectuals he quickly grew to admire. He 
likewise blended in well with the Jewish population of Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld and became a part of that youthful society which freely 
exchanged anecdotes, made wry observations on life and 
appreciated a good sense of humor. 

My mother, Chawa Kupferwasser, on the contrary, came from a 
very religious background. She was born in 1909 in Zelow, not far 
from my father’s birthplace. Her father Zalma and mother Milka 
established themselves in the lovely garden city of Pabjanice, a 
textile center about 15-20 kms from Lodz. Zalma Kupferwasser 
was a very dignified, handsome, Hasidic man who became a pillar 
of the Pabjanice Synagogue. The well-to-do owner of a textile 
factory, he was respected by both the Polish and Jewish 
communities and was the proud head of a very traditional 
household. The second youngest daughter of five children, my 
mother lived a life of relative ease. This included private school 
for her and each of her siblings. As she so often told me later, 
“I had a wonderfully upright, distinguished scholarly father. If 
only he had not been so traditional in wanting to marry his three 
daughters off to older, respectable men, I would never have left 
Poland ...” 
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Poland represented the old way both for Jews and non-Jews. 
Men were clearly in charge of the household and women were 
thought to need nothing more than a basic education. At an early 
age, a young girl knew who her life’s partner would be; the 
prospective spouse had been chosen by her father in keeping with 
her family’s needs and station in life. No sense arguing she was 
too young or needed more time to mature! Love or even attraction 
between the future marriage partners was not even a consideration. 

Fortunately, my mother didn’t have to flee in the dead of night. 
Reluctant to settle down at the age of fifteen with a man of her 
father’s choosing, she persuaded her aunt, Teinma Oratowski, to 
invite her to come to live with her in Germany where she could 
also do further training in accounting, salesmanship and 
dressmaking. Her father reluctantly agreed to this unusual course 
of events and Chawa left her mother broken-hearted in Poland to 
escape what she felt would have been an unsuitable marriage of 
convenience. Instead my mother moved to Wuppertal-Elberfeld in 
1924, three years before my father ended up there. 

Sometime in 1927 or 1928 a mutual friend introduced my 
mother to a brilliant and unorthodox Polish Jew. My mother was 
captivated by this scholarly man who had by then been several 
years in Germany, was ten years her senior, and had established a 
promising career as a businessman. After a whirlwind courtship, 
my father sent his father to visit my mother’s parents in Pabjanice 
and to ask for her hand, in a bow to tradition. Grandfather 
Kupferwasser grudgingly accepted this prospective son-in-law 
whom he met by proxy, although he lamented my father’s lack of 
religious commitment. Nonetheless, my grandfather offered his 
blessings to the new couple who married in a small civil ceremony 
in Germany. 

My parents established themselves in a well-furnished large 
two-room apartment on the second floor of a four-story bourgeois 
solid stone building at 55 Werner Hanemannstrasse, within ten 
minutes walking distance of downtown Wuppertal-Elberfeld. 
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Both parents were native speakers of Polish and Yiddish. 
Building on this rich linguistic base, it was easy for each of them 
to make the transition to speaking German. My mother, the more 
recent immigrant, had accelerated her learning process by 
attending classes and using the new language on a daily basis. Her 
innate ear for languages was a further boon. 

Life seemed full of promise for the newlyweds who integrated 
themselves easily into the local German and Jewish communities. 
Mother’s beautiful mezzo-soprano voice gained her entree into 
local theater productions where she proved herself a talented 
actress as well. And shortly after they had settled into married life, 
my parents welcomed the arrival of a healthy baby boy whom they 
named Heinrich after the 19th century liberal poet and writer 
Heinrich Heine they both admired. Ironically, Heine had been born 
a Jew, but in order to have the option of a civil service career in his 
late twenties, he reluctantly agreed to convert to Protestantism, 
even adopting the first name of Christian. Two years after my 
brother, in 1931,1 was born. 

In normal times our family saga would have played out among 
an intimate circle of family and friends. We would have lived, 
loved, struggled perhaps and fought, but in the end mastered 
enough of life’s lessons to enable us to grow and thrive. But the 
1930’s became nightmare years. Heini and I grew up in the 
shadow of Hitler’s outstretched arm, trying not to arouse the 
fearsome tyrant without really understanding why he wanted to 
destroy us. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Hitler’s Rise to Power 


The Nazi Regime stepmothers Heini and me throughout our 
formative years. She drags us roughly by the hand, prodding us 
when our limbs are too short to move at her pace, when our 
experience is too limited to understand her motivations. She is the 
monster under our beds, the stuff of our unending nightmares. 
Although we are the size of children, we never taste the unfettered 
innocence of childhood, as it is commonly understood. 

Just as my toddler’s gait steadies in January 1933, Hitler 
becomes Chancellor of Germany and begins a steady consolidation 
of his power. The same year on April 1 st, he calls for a boycott of 
Jewish businesses, which although very brief, marks the start of 
the transfer of any remaining economic control the Jews have to 
the Germans. At first this “Aryanization” is quasi-voluntary, but 
the use of wide-spread propaganda discouraging patronage of 
Jewish businesses by Germans and occasional shows of force 
leave no doubt that Jews will be forced to abandon their 
commercial holdings. 

In September of 1935 at a special session of the Reichstag, the 
German National Assembly, held during the annual Nazi party 
rally, the Nuremberg Laws are proclaimed. The first of these 
allows only Germans or related peoples to hold German 
citizenship. The second aims to keep Aryan blood from 
defilementby prohibiting marriages and intimate relations between 
Jews and Aryans. These laws legitimize the anti-Semitic 
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campaigns in social contexts, which up to this point had lacked 
uniformity of focus. 

Hitler himself has been expressing anti-Semitic sentiments for a 
number of years. They appear in his landmark book, MEIN 
KAMPF, written during his 1924 imprisonment after a failed 
attempt to wrest control of the country in 1923. To Hitler, who 
first encountered large numbers of Jews during his years in 
Vienna, they appear to be a foreign race, which threaten the 
underpinnings of the Austrian and German economies. As 
conditions worsen in the aftermath of World War I, Hitler’s hatred 
for anyone he sees as a potential impediment to rebuilding Aryan 
glory intensifies. And no one embodies the ills of Germanic 
peoples more clearly than the Jews who, according to his 
argument, take economic advantages away from more deserving 
Aryans. 

Establishing the conflict along racial lines plays into theories of 
eugenics then in vogue in several parts of the world. These favor 
the sterilization or worse of people who usually have some sort of 
manifest disability, either mental or physical, in order that the 
remaining population evolves on a higher and supposedly more 
successful plane. Inspired by the need for improving the morale in 
a Germany humiliated by the outcome of World War I and his own 
venomous explanations for the source of the problem, Hitler 
advances his theories to increasingly wider audiences and is 
pleased to find receptive ears among his disenchanted and 
economically deprived German listeners. 

The Nuremberg Laws apply very directly to our family. My 
father, who had become a naturalized German citizen, now 
becomes stateless, his claim to German citizenship no longer 
accepted as valid. 

These are the facts of the matter. Far more difficult to assess are 
the effects that these gradual but steadily tightening policies 
against the Jews have on the very fabric of our family. As children, 
Heini and I absorb the tension that permeates our household and 
propels us toward an early and sad adulthood. For my parents, 
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however, the build-up of Nazi strength drives a wedge between 
two loving adults who, under most normal circumstances, 
would have relished the bonds of a deep commitment throughout 
many years of married life. 

Instead, as I reflect these many years later, safely removed in 
both time and space, it is perfectly clear how outside 
circumstances can tear even the most solid relationships to pieces. 
Only the basic question of why people may respond very 
differently to indications of impending doom remains unanswered. 

What can cause two plants, each grown from seed and tended 
lovingly, to evolve in vastly different manners when transplanted 
side-by-side? Why does one healthy specimen continue to grow 
and bloom while another, seemingly as hardy, withers and finally 
shrivels up? 

I think of this metaphor often when it comes to assessing my 
parents’ differing responses to their stressful years in Germany. 
Both transplants from their native soil, both seemingly endowed 
with talents and attributes that would destine them for success in 
coping with whatever difficulties fate had to offer, yet once life 
goes awry, my mother seems to rage against the injustice of her 
circumstances but then soon after becomes determined to face and 
conquer each new challenge. My father, on the other hand, is 
quickly overwhelmed by the hopelessness of the situation while at 
the same time denying the possibility that it will get worse. He 
insists irrationally that Hitler’s regime and its attendant anti- 
Semitism are a passing phase of mass hysteria. This leads to his 
passivity and depression—a withering of the soul that saps his 
energy and leaves him incapable of combating logically the blows 
being rained down on us by the increasingly powerful Nazi 
regime. 

Occasionally my parents rekindle the sparks that had originally 
brought them together. My father’s first passion is writing and 
books. Sometimes when my mother irons, my father draws up a 
chair near her in the kitchen and tells her stories either from his 
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past or from his imagination. On other such occasions he reads 
from some of their favorite literature, his beautiful deep voice 
resonating in the intimacy of their small shared space as he brings 
to life passages from such German writers as Schiller, Goethe or 
Heinrich Heine. At such times of unspoken truce they allows 
themselves a reprieve from the outside world and create the 
impression of a contented and harmonious couple. I treasure these 
rare glimpses of what their union might have been and have 
incorporated their love of literature into the core of my being. 

But far more often, debate rages between my parents. My father 
just cannot accept that a civilized and intelligent society such as 
Germany purports to be can really tolerate the leadership of such 
an immoral, evil being as Hitler. On this basic premise he 
dismisses my mother’s growing concerns and refuses to assist her 
in any preparations for our future that acknowledge the actual 
danger we are facing. 

Withdrawing into his own private anguish, he leaves my 
mother, a woman in her early to mid-twenties at the time, to 
manage our ever-dwindling financial resources as well as to make 
all the contacts and devise the strategies which will ultimately 
direct the course of our lives. That probably also explains why so 
many of the conversations I recall from this era seem to emanate 
from my mother; my father seems almost an unwilling bystander 
to our plight. 

Only too late, alas, despite his vast intelligence, does he finally 
understand the gravity of our situation and the dangers that 
surround us. Coming to terms with what the Germans he had so 
admired are capable of completely breaks his spirit. His mood 
becomes perpetually grave and he teeters on the brink of a nervous 
breakdown. How humiliating for him as the head of the household 
to be deprived of his livelihood! He scrambles as best he can to 
make ends meet but our family situation crumbles despite his 
efforts. What in ordinary times would have been parental reserve 
gives way now to bouts of ill temper alternating with seclusion. 
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But above all, fear is the driving emotion in his life. In his 
belated attempts to keep us safe, he insists on our perpetual need to 
be quiet and not draw attention to ourselves lest some neighbor 
report us to the authorities. These measures seem totally 
ineffectual against the might of Hitler’s army of well trained 
soldiers whom we observe from our window as they goose-step in 
the streets. We also notice the warm greetings Germans lavish on 
their would-be protectors. 

One of the early memories I have of my father is that of his 
fanatical orderliness in regard to Heini and me. When he escorts us 
on outings to the park in the years before such public places are 
forbidden to Jews, he becomes enraged if we scuff our shoes or get 
any dirt on them while walking along or playing. It is as if we are 
the only elements in his power in a world spinning out of control. 
We inadvertently become the focus of his anger at the way life, in 
general, is evolving for him. And as the tensions in our life 
increase, his approach to our desperate situation likewise grows 
increasingly irrational. I don’t hold it against him now but can only 
feel sad that my brother and I, for the most part, never really see 
the better side of our father’s nature. In fact, he never knows 
himself what his life could have been if only he had been allowed 
to impose his own orders on to it. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The “Zuckertiite” 


A child’s entry into school marks a new stage in his life 
development and represents for the family an important event... 
Over the centuries certain customs have evolved to commemorate 
this event...All these customs intended to render for the child the 
beginning of school, the embarkation on this new segment of his 
life, as something special, and also to sweeten this experience for 
him—to stimulate him—so that he would not be afraid of school 
but would feel encouraged to make the most of these learning 
experiences. - Dr. Rudi Schulz, Director of the School Museum 
(Berlin - Special Exhibit 1992). 

I have to admit that I am taken in. I who know almost innately 
not to expect a childhood, am unashamedly caught up in the one 
symbol of youth unique to the land of my birth. I have seen 
children proudly walk to their first day of school with a 
Zuckertiite, a horn-shaped bag of sweets, which parents 
traditionally offer to help a child begin his academic career on a 
positive note. 

No one will have to bribe me to go to school. I want very much 
to learn. But the added temptation of a special treat is almost too 
magical to contemplate. What pageantry! Often the schools 
themselves promote this tradition when students are regaled with 
legends surrounding the Zuckertiiten. Sometimes each child’s sac 
is hung on a tree, symbolic of the nurturing that the children them¬ 
selves will receive during their school careers. Students are 
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sometimes told that their sac has been picked from a tree growing 
either on the schoolyard or even in the basement of the school. 

There it was allowed to grow peacefully, so the story goes, and 
came into full bloom just as school began. 

By the spring of 1936 when my brother sets off for his first day 
of Volksschule (public school) on Wiesenstrasse in Wuppertal, the 
Zuckertiite made by my mother is one of his proudest possessions. 
Many times since then I’ve examined the photo of Heini taken that 
day to discern more about his inner feelings. Certainly there is 
excitement at the prospect of learning, which our family greatly 
reveres. Yet at the same time I can see a flicker of something else 
on his face; a taste of life’s uncertain ways already causes him to 
look pensive—even apprehensive. 

Nonetheless, looking on that special April day, I can’t help 
feeling a sense of anticipation that someday I will follow the same 
custom and receive a special Zuckertiite to launch my own school 
career. My brother, plagued by asthma and recurrent bronchitis, 
has been especially coddled as a result of his poor health and 
therefore finds it difficult separating from our mother. For me the 
joy of learning will overcome any such fears. I accompany my 
mother and brother and enthusiastically cry out, "I want to join 
Heini in school. I'll be good, I promise. I'll sit in the back. I'll be as 
quiet as a mouse, I'll just watch. The teacher will not even see me." 
Mother takes me in her arms and I snuggle close to her as she pats 
my head, caresses my face and says reassuringly, "Your time will 
come!" 

We are living on a teeter-totter, our fate entirely in the hands of 
a government, which blames the Jews for Germany’s past 
humiliations much as an abusive husband accuses his spouse of 
provoking him into retaliatory action. Hitler offers his adopted 
countrymen the promise of a new, stronger Gennany—an Aryan 
nation bound for glory by casting aside the weaker, more ’’impure” 
elements in its midst. And none seems more dispensable to Hitler 
than the Jews who, though small in actual numbers, he sees as the 
embodiment of evil forces. Hitler’s words resonate and a German 
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people once ennobled by Goethe, Beethoven and Bach now march 
to primal chants. 

Of course the Jews are vilified gradually, their degradation 
coming in slow steps. With the strengthening of Hitler’s hold on 
the country, he and his spokespeople begin uttering aloud the hate 
messages he had elucidated in MEIN KAMPF. Throughout the 
country the slogans “Juden Raus” and “Juden Rein” become 
rallying cries, with the accompanying message, “Juden sind unser 
Ungluck”. (The Jews are our misfortune). Hitler and his henchmen 
try out these words in measured tones, to small groups at first. No 
one seems to cover their ears, to shrink back in alarm, to argue. So 
their voices become more strident and they speak to more people 
at a time, shouting to make themselves heard by the growing swell 
of attentive ears. Hitler reads his followers well—they applaud 
him for restoring their dignity. He knows what Gennany needs and 
who its internal enemies are. 

As Hitler institutes stronger and stronger measures against the 
Jews, he keeps a wary eye on the response this campaign generates 
both inside Germany and beyond its borders. Proud of how he 
reinvigorates his once dispirited followers by boosting the 
economy and creating a sense of national unity, Hitler relishes the 
world’s attention to be focused on him and Gennany during the 
1936 Summer Olympics in Berlin. Some window dressing will be 
needed before the arrival of delegates from other countries. The 
Nazis downplay their anti-Jewish campaign for several months 
leading up to the games and then carefully remove sign 
reading “Jews not welcome” from view while foreign visitors and 
dignitaries attend the Olympic Games in August 1936. 

After this international gathering concludes, the campaign 
against Jews intensifies. We feel the hostility even in Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld whenever a “spontaneous” demonstration occurs. In 
actuality these dramatic outpourings of affection for Hitler and his 
policies take place according to a preset schedule announced in 
advance on the radio or in the newspaper. As a consequence, we 
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usually know what areas to avoid but even as cautious as we are 
we can’t always miss these demonstrations. 

One day my mother and I are downtown and get caught in the 
midst of a military parade during which the crowd sings “Die 
Fahne Hoch” (Raise High the Flag) while gazing reverently at the 
black swastika on a red background, symbol of the Nazi regime. A 
rebellious young law student, Horst Wessel, wrote the lyrics of this 
rousing song glorifying the Nazi cause. His poem was set to the 
music of a turn-of-the-century Viennese cabaret song. It caught on 
quickly in this music-loving nation. 

Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels immediately realizes the 
unifying power of a theme song and calls for the Horst Wessel 
song to be sung at the close of Nazi meetings. It quickly spreads to 
public gatherings throughout the country and basically becomes 
one of the anthems of the Nazi movement along with 
“Deutschland Uber Alles” and “Ich hatt’ einen Kameraden”. The 
latter has such a haunting melody that I still can remember singing 
it at the top of my lungs with my brother when he brings the music 
home from his German school. 

Trapped by the momentum of the gathering, my mother and I 
are forced to remain as part of the group rather than to give in to 
our impulse to flee. All around us the crowd sings fervently and 
waves small paper replicas of the swastika. Those present 
enthusiastically assume the challenges incumbent upon a Super 
Race. They sing 

loudly and stamp their feet lustily, their chests swelling with pride 
and I feel in that sea of rabid faces! The more invigorated our 
neighbors grow, the less breathing room we have. It feels as 
though the oxygen supply is limited and my mother and I, small 
and shrinking, are increasingly being cut off from a vital life force. 

My mother holds my hand to reassure me, but I feel her body 
shivering all over. Her uncontrolled tremors pass unwittingly to 
me. Soon my knees tremble while my chest tightens. Breathing is 
nearly impossible for us both. 
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Anxious and distressed at being caught in a hostile 
environment; mother surreptitiously scans the crowd to catch sight 
of a friendly face. No one returns her gaze. The others, it seems, 
are completely swept up in the tidal wave of emotion aroused by 
chants such as “Frauen und Madchen, die Juden sind euer Verluss 
(Women and children, the Jews are your ruin)”. 

Fortunately, this very frenzy proves to be our salvation. So 
engrossed is the swelling crowd in this “spontaneous rally” that 
my mother and I are able, ever so slowly, to extricate ourselves 
and move to the periphery of the gathering. Regaining her 
composure then, she whispers to me, “We’ll go home now. We’ll 
walk naturally as if we have nothing to fear.” But I still notice the 
perspiration dripping on her brow as we detach ourselves 
completely and return home very cautiously, repetitive shouts 
ringing in our ears all the way. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Warning the Polish Relatives 


Each new assault on our humanity increases my mother’s 
awareness of our perilous status in Germany. My father responds 
with paralysis so my mother reaches out on her own to make the 
contacts that will be vital to our future survival. Through her wide 
circle of friends, she establishes sources of information and learns 
whom to contact should our family require immediate assistance. 
So much information at that time is transmitted clandestinely! It is 
vital to have a link that can provide even the briefest warning of 
what will come next. These sources, whether in the German 
underground or members of the leftist resistance, share the mutual 
goal of thwarting Hitler’s regime and offering assistance to those 
who fall victim to it. 

In vain I try to remember the details of my mother’s covert 
relationships. Under normal circumstances she is a very open 
woman who establishes close ties with her loved ones and keeps 
no secrets. Ironically, however, her very love for us drives her in 
these terrifyingly uncertain times to make the clandestine ties that 
she hopes ultimately will save us all. Time and again she keeps 
these associations secret from us, her children, out of fear that our 
awareness would put us at greater risk. Instead she carries the 
burden of this knowledge and responsibility entirely on her 
shoulders. Although my father does not actively protest against 
these efforts, he is unable or unwilling to offer her any meaningful 
support, because of his own stubborn inability to acknowledge the 
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extent of the danger at this time. 


BELCH ATOW 



Area of Poland where the Korn/Kupferwasser families lived. 


Number 6 “Warthegau”, is the area where the 
Korn and Kupferwasser families lived. 
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After attending several secret meetings where Hitler’s plans for 
dominating territories beyond current German borders are the 
focus of attention, my mother becomes more adamant about 
leaving Germany while it is still possible to do so. But before 
attempting to flee permanently to the west, she feels compelled to 
warn the family in Poland of the great danger the Germans and 
their anti-Semitic policies pose to them as well. She also hopes to 
organize a plan where all the relatives will end up in the same 
country. To this end she writes to her father asking him to notify 
the rest of her family, including her in-laws, of our planned visit. 
Since communication even at that time is slow and difficult, she 
doesn’t even await a reply before starting out. 

So for only the second time in our lives, in the summer of 1937, 
my brother and I accompany our mother to visit both her and my 
father’s relatives in Poland. My father remains in Germany trying 
to eke out an existence for our family. Also, since his German 
citizenship papers have been revoked, he now has no travel 
documents and could incur many problems reentering the country. 

The trip itself is bittersweet from the outset; what should be a 
joyous reunion is already marred for my mother by the prospect of 
having to awaken these relatives to the realities of a reanning and 
power-hungry Germany. Coupling that with the anti-Semitic 
activities already taking place so openly and extensively in her 
adopted land gives her an enormous sense of foreboding about 
what lies in store for Jews in Poland. 

On the train mother seems very preoccupied. She insists that we 
make very little noise so that we don’t call attention to ourselves. 
Trying to calm us, she croons the Brahms Lullaby, stroking us 
gently to relax us into sleep. During the days she speaks German 
to us instead of the Yiddish we are accustomed to using within the 
family. This in an effort to have us appear a normal German 
household. 

Upon reaching my maternal grandfather’s home in Pabjanice, 
we immediately sense the presence of death. My grandfather, a 
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kind, gentle man, embraces us warmly and repeats over and over 
in Yiddish, “My darling little ones, how good it is to have you here 
at such a time.” It was then that he reveals the awful news of his 
wife’s death from cancer. My grandmother has succumbed just 
one month prior to our arrival. Overwhelmed by grief, my mother 
asks why she had not been notified. 

“It was impossible to contact you in Germany,” my grandfather 
replies. “We know that the situation for Jews there is worsening all 
the time. We speak of it often at the synagogue. The family did not 
want you to take any terrible risks.” 

“What an irony,” replies my mother. “I am coming to warn you 
of Hitler’s intended invasion of Poland. Please, please get out of 
here! You have the means. Leave Poland and we will join you in a 
foreign land.” 

“And what, leave everything behind—my years of hard work, 
your brothers and sisters who are all married and have families? 
They all have jobs. Where can we all start again?” His voice 
sounded desperate and tears stream down his face as he confronts 
the hopelessness of their situation. 

Overcome by emotion, my mother falls into bed exhausted, 
miserable and helpless, and stays there in deep depression for 
several weeks. During the time of her incapacitation, my 
grandfather often tells us, “Shh, shh, let your mother sleep. She 
needs to recover.” My brother and I are often in the care of my 
mother’s two sisters who, following the traditional ways, had both 
married men selected by their father. 

Aunt Sarah lives in a small wooden country house a short tram 
ride outside of Pabjanice with her husband, many years her senior. 
They have no children so she enjoys doting on us. I can still 
remember savoring her delicious blueberry tarts topped with the 
fruit she harvests from her own crop of homegrown blueberries. I 
enjoy watching this treat evolve from scratch under Aunt Sarah’s 
tender care. First she prepares the dough, rolling it out while 
singing Yiddish melodies, and then shaping it with the top of a cup 
into individual servings, which she arranges neatly on a baking 
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sheet. Although equipped with electricity and running water, the 
house has no indoor cooking facilities. So the next step is a trip to 
the community oven in the village. Once the pastry is baked, we 
return home where Aunt Sarah tops each round with fresh 
blueberries and adds a generous sprinkling of sugar. This dessert 
makes a splendid finale for our simple evening meal of cooked 
potatoes, carrots and beef. I am delighted to share in this 
heartwarming fare and exclaim, “Thank you Auntie for spoiling 
me so. I am so happy here. “ 

It is enjoyable to spend time with these Polish relatives who in 
some ways seem to be part of a different era. They dress simply, in 
keeping with Orthodox Jewish religious principles, where married 
women wear wigs to signify their commitment to a monogamous 
relationship. Unlike the image of glamour that wigs connote today, 
these are stark head-coverings used to conceal their natural hair 
from anyone but their husbands. Their attire contrasts sharply with 
that of urban Polish women—elegant and coquettish with their 
lipstick and make-up. In that sense the Polish women seem far 
more sophisticated than their German counterparts. 

My mother’s youngest sister Goldie has married just shortly 
before her own mother had passed away. The newlyweds are now 
living with my grandfather; Goldie’s husband works in my 
grandfather’s textile factory. So of course we spend quite a bit of 
time with her, a loving, peaceful and gentle woman, who says 
repeatedly, “Meine liebe Kinderlech...I love you so much!” 

She also lets us play in the streets where we make quick friends 
with the local children, expressing ourselves with gestures and 
movements that defy the need for formal vocabulary or syntax. 
Heini and I feel so free, tasting the real joys of childhood where 
we don’t have to fear making too much noise or being the target of 
jokes or worse from the children around us. We feel very happily 
accepted and part of this new group until we see a poor, disturbed 
old woman whom our new friends delight in tormenting. “Mascha, 
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Mascha,” they squeal, “There goes Mascha!” “Come, come,” they 
insist, “Run after Mascha.” Used to this type of torment and too 
frail to evade the ensuing abuse, the poor woman looks resigned 
and beaten down, coping in the only way she can with the eternal 
taunts of children who prey on those incapable of fighting back. 
No one comes to Mascha’s rescue. What the Polish children relish 
feels uncomfortably familiar to us and we can’t join in. 

Finally after several weeks of rest, my mother begins to emerge 
from her solitude. Her gloom only lifts somewhat when, at the end 
of that time, her favorite brother-in-law, my father’s youngest 
brother Pinches, arrives from Lodz for another of his visits and 
tries to urge her return to a more normal existence. 

“Enough sadness,” he coaxes gently, “ your mother would not 
want it. Let me take you to Lodz. The weather is nice; we will take 
horse-drawn carts through the parks. The children will love it. 
We’ll eat ice cream.” And I can still remember the special Polish 
ice cream: vanilla with currants. Life seems so much freer to all of 
us there! 

I still think so fondly of Uncle Pinches, very tall, blond and 
well built, whose soft-spoken gentleness helps bring my mother 
back from the brink of despair. He is very close to her in age and 
she feels much more in harmony with him than with the rest of the 
Korn family of whom she used to say, “They are so loud, 
opinionated and quarrelsome.” 

I am infatuated with his appearance and, in the way of little 
girls, confide to my mother, “ He is so good-looking! When I grow 
up, I want to marry him.” He fondly says to me in Yiddish, “Come 
my little Meidele, I’ll carry you on my shoulders.” What a delight 
to be held up high by this strong, handsome man! 

I am very glad in retrospect that my mother, brother and I are 
able to make that visit to Poland so that I can engrave at least some 
primitive images of these ancestors into my memory. For of all 
those family members we see during that trip, only two cousins 
would survive the war. My mother’s father, a devout Hasidic man, 
pillar of the Pabjanice synagogue, well respected by his fellow 
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Poles, is shot, at the age of 72, in front of his textile factory. The 
Germans shoot my father’s mother, hard working, wrinkled and 
courageous, at the age of 74 because she belongs to the Polish 
underground. My beloved Uncle Pinches and all his family are 
sent to the Lodz Ghetto and subsequently to Treblinka and 
Auschwitz. Not one person on my mother’s side of the family will 
survive. Ironically, my maternal grandmother whose passing 
throws my mother into the depths of despair, is the only one of her 
Polish relatives to die in her own bed. 

Of course even in my mother’s zeal to warn her relatives, not 
even she could have contemplated such a dire outcome in 1937. In 
fact, as our own situation grows more and more dangerous, we 
become even further isolated from the Polish relatives and only 
piece their various sad stories together after the war. 

The impressions of them fonned in my sixth year of life will 
have to last for the rest of my days. 
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CHAPTER 5 

More Isolation in Germany 


Once we are able to breathe fresh air in Poland, Germany is all 
the more stifling upon our return. Gone is the possibility of Heini 
and me running in the streets. We retreat more and more behind 
closed doors seeing only in our familiar, familial faces a glimmer 
of hope and acceptance. But it is extremely difficult to maintain an 
air of dignity and self-confidence when those around us turn their 
backs on long-standing friendships. One by one, the people my 
parents consider as friends begin to distance themselves from us as 
if we are carriers of a fatal disease. Once my father’s business is 
targeted as unlit for Aryan patronage, for example, most of his 
Christian customers are only too willing to help run his affairs into 
the ground. And my mother who cares so much for others 
dissolves in tears when, one after the other, women who once 
admired and respected her now look through her with the 
unfeeling eyes of a stranger. 

One neighbor who at Hitler’s ascendancy asks, “Wie ist das 
moglich?” (How can this happen?) soon after turns her back on us. 
Other very good friends, the B. family, are ordinary German 
citizens who remain as close to us as is safe until 1938. After that 
it just becomes impossible for them to stay in touch with us. 
Reason and logic are absent from Germany in these days. When 
teachers and doctors preach a doctrine of visible Aryan supremacy, 
pointing out desired Aryan physical traits in the classroom and in 
scientific writings, are we surprised that others accept these 
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premises as gospel? When the German populace is warned not to 
interact with Jews and when God-fearing Christians hear the same 
type of warnings from no lesser authority than the church itself, 
most obey with the zeal of a people bent on carrying out a divine 
mission. 

Anti-Semitism thoroughly suffuses German society, infecting 
people of all classes and professions, from simple workers to 
university professors. I still wonder to this day why such a vast 
array of people would obey orders not to mix with us, not to 
exchange even the simplest of greetings, not even to walk in the 
same footpath. How are these people convinced to abdicate 
common sense and civility, adhering blindly to Hitler’s new racial 
order? 

As their options for social contact narrow, my parents retreat to 
a small circle of Jewish friends, which itself is perpetually 
depleted as people leave the country. I can still remember as a 
small child going to meetings in the home of friends where the 
adults gather in one corner to whisper—possibly evaluating 
various strategies for escape or survival. These meetings always 
break up early, as Jews are not allowed on the street past 8:00 p.m. 

Ironically the only German who remains a staunch ally to the 
end brings my brother and me to our moment of greatest despair. 
Across from us in our building lives the Rohland family. Over the 
course of time, my mother and Frau Rohland had become friends 
in the way that often happens with neighbors who share common 
goals and lifestyles. Frau R.’s son is also a contemporary of my 
brother and me. Child-rearing issues then, as now, transcend most 
cultural barriers and offer these two women fertile topics for 
conversation and exchanges of advice. 

The rise of anti-Semitism makes its way even into our building, 
however, as most of the other residents now ignore us completely, 
turning away when they see us in the stairway and refusing to 
acknowledge even a perfunctory greeting. Apparently, within the 
Rohland family our situation causes some tension as well. Herr 
Rohland feels that contacts with us may endanger his family’s well 
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being and insists that his wife be quite circumspect in her 
interactions with us even though they both belong to a small 
resistance group which opposes Hitler from the start. 

Fortunately, Frau R. likes my mother and her qualms about how 
the Germans are treating Jews override concerns for her personal 
safety. Mother sometimes sneaks into the Rohland’s apartment so 
as not to be seen by other people in the building. There she finds 
the type of female nurturing so absent from her everyday existence 
that she might otherwise forget that life hasn’t always been a daily 
struggle for survival—that there might someday again be time to 
exchange gossip and relax over a cup of tea with a neighbor. Frau 
R. watches over Heini and me also, realizing the devastating effect 
that our isolation will have on us. And so it is that during the 
Christmas season of 1937, Frau R. smuggles my brother and me 
into her apartment to see the family’s well-decorated Christmas 
tree, which looms before us as we cross the threshold. Occupying 
a good portion of the adjoining dining room, the tree is covered 
with multi-colored balls and angel hair. Real candles nestling on 
several limbs add to the heavenly quality of the scene. 

The air of festivity has a devastating effect on Heini and me. 
Despite all we have been through up until then, we are still small 
children who would greatly enjoy the seasonal spirit if we were 
able to partake of it. Instead, after this visit we return to the stark 
reality of our own undecorated apartment and the strains of our 
totally restricted lifestyle. Waves of self-pity sweep over both of 
us as we question why our family is being deprived of everything 
most people take for granted: toys, sweets and chocolates. Instead, 
we have a series of prohibitions: no joy, no celebration, no noise, 
no music, no songs, no real food and no light. Our darkness makes 
our world seem bleak, grey, sad and fearful. Our darkness 
represents our attempt to fade into non-existence, our concession 
that, after all, maybe we don’t have the right to impose ourselves 
on our Gennan neighbors. 
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Eyes welling up with tears, Mother explains that we are not 
Christians and are not celebrating the birth of Christ and that the 
Germans give us a hard time because we are Jewish. We are not 
different from them as human beings, she explains, but the 
Germans want us to feel inferior, undesired, unwanted and then to 
disappear from the face of the earth. 

Throughout this recitation Father covers his ears in anger, 
blocking out the painful words so he doesn’t have to cope with 
their meaning. At the same time he remains quiet, as if resigned to 
the destiny of living as an inferior being. 

This is the only time throughout our childhood that I can 
remember questioning our parents or openly expressing anger at 
our situation. Sadly, they can offer no satisfactory explanation for 
our situation either to us or to themselves. 
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CHAPTER 6 

The Miraculous Gift 


Every now and then Ell see a group of joyous young children 
laughing exuberantly. Bright-eyed, upbeat, they know their place 
in a world where they take center stage and their audience screams 
repeatedly for encores. Then a wave of sadness engulfs me as I 
remember what I am like at their age: sad, overwhelmed by a state 
of constant anxiety, and almost friendless. My brother and I are 
never really free to form the ties with our peers that build self- 
confidence and allow us to feel at ease in our surroundings. 
Instead, we are the perpetual wallflowers of the neighborhood. Our 
contemporaries take to heart the instructions of their parents who, 
in fact, forbid them to establish any relationships with us. We play 
alone, to an empty theater, and yet the merciless critics still insist 
on panning our performance, shattering what little remains of our 
frail egos. 

Under normal circumstances I’m sure my brother and I would 
engage in the usual struggle to capture our parents’ attention and 
would see each other as rivals. However, these are far from normal 
times and as a result of our forced isolation and rejection by the 
outside world, Heini and I grow close while sharing the torments 
and dangers that are our lot. And, of course, our family unit closes 
ranks with fierce loyalty whenever any one of us is under attack. 

As usual, my mother is the driving force in boosting our 
morale. She is the closest thing to a magician that I have ever 
known in my life. Seemingly through alchemy, she is able to 
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stretch our slim resources to meet the many competing needs of a 
family living on the fringe of society. Dismayed by her children’s 
plight during the holiday season, she determines to ease my pain 
and finds—somehow! —the most magnificent doll I ever 
remember seeing. The doll just appears on my bed one morning. 
Mother is delighted to see my pleasure as I hug her, jumping with 
joy, and ask, “Is this really for me?” 

After my mother’s laughing assent, I take the delicate creature 
in my arms and inspect her carefully. The doll’s soft pink cheeks 
and cherry-colored lips seem to respond to the touch of my small 
fingers. Her dark brown eyes sparkle with pleasure as I hold her in 
such a way that her eyes remain open. Laying her down the eyes 
close, protected by a curtain of silk eyelashes. 

No detail is too small to have escaped the manufacturer’s 
attention. Beneath the apricot-colored taffeta dress with its 
bouffant skirt lies sparkling white cotton underwear. She wears 
white socks and refined black patent leather flats. 

I am completely smitten with this great treasure, so much so 
that I have absolutely no recollection of what my brother receives 
at the same occasion although I know he, too, benefits from my 
mother’s largess. 

In these days of excess, children often flit from one plaything to 
another after a matter of seconds, but for us these gifts at the time 
of our childhood despair seem of inestimable value. We are 
already aware, at our young ages, that obtaining them was the 
result of a great sacrifice by our parents. It is unlikely that 
anything nearly so wonderful will come our way for quite some 
time, if ever. “How beautiful you are!” I confide to my new 
companion. “I don’t mind not having Christmas presents as long 
as I have you.” 

Normally, this type of doll, which measures about 20 inches 
tall, is used as a decoration. Young girls often amass a collection 
of them for proud display in their rooms, perched on comfortable 
throw pillows. My doll, however, will forever be an “only child!” 
This means that she can have special privileges such as a place of 
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honor on my bed. On cold nights I even invite her under the covers 
to keep her warm, all the time paying strict attention that her 
appearance remain as elegant as ever. 

My doll gives me access to a world of imagination where I, too, 
can receive the attention of adoring crowds. I identify with her 
beauty and grace and aspire to her grown-up elegance. She invites 
me to a special place far away where I am welcomed just for being 
her companion. We share an easy intimacy because I can tell her 
anything without risking the slightest frown of disapproval. And, 
above all, during the rough months ahead, my doll becomes my 
best friend and confidante, her smiling serenity standing in stark 
contrast to the mounting tension felt in our household. 
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CHAPTER 7 

Forbidden Schooling 


Each year to commemorate Passover, Jews worldwide sing an 
old and beloved chant, Dayenu, praising God for the miracles he 
performed in delivering their ancestors from slavery in the land of 
Egypt. It would have been enough, we intone, if God had brought 
us out of Egypt without punishing the Egyptians. It would have 
been enough if He had given us the Sabbath and not brought us to 
Mount Sinai...We gratefully acknowledge that in those days God 
showered us with attention and blessings many times beyond our 
wildest expectations. 

Now, it seems, our beloved Dayenu has been perverted into a 
rhetorical question that each Gennan Jew asks about his particular 
misfortune—a question which goes perpetually unanswered: Dear 
God have we not already suffered enough at the hands of the 
Germans? Is it not enough that they ruin my father without making 
my mother feel ostracized from her neighbors? Are not both of 
those enough without striking their cruelest blow at Heini and 
me—representatives of tomorrow’s Jews? Yes, the Germans tell 
us when God does not answer; we want good Jews in Germany. So 
much so that from now on students of Jewish origin will attend 
secular institutions where the language of instruction is Yiddish. 
Do the Nazis worry that otherwise we might go so far as to add 
impurities to the German language? 
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On the last day of Heini’s second academic year in March of 
1938, my brother comes home in tears. From now on, he has just 
learned, Jews are no longer allowed to study in the public schools. 
He and soon I, too, must instead attend a Jewish school in our 
neighborhood. Jewish schools are not new, but normally their 
enrollments have been made up of students from very religious 
families whose educational goals are quite limited and traditional 
in scope. My liberal parents have far different hopes for their 
children, wishing to offer them an array of educational choices, 
which they themselves have been denied. Now, by this new 
decree, the menu for Jews has been reduced to a prix fixe —no 
substitutions allowed. And, of course, the schools themselves are 
not set up to receive a sudden influx of new and possibly reluctant 
students. 

My mother, of course, has heard about this new decree but has 
kept an unreasoned faith that it will not be applied to her own 
well-behaved and studious son. Shocked at Heini’s abrupt 
dismissal from school, my mother and I return with him to 
confront the headmaster. “How is it possible to punish innocent 
children in this way?” queries my mother sadly as she watches 
Heini cry miserably. 

The headmaster is carved of stone, his stern gaze unwavering, 
and his heart—if such an organ beats within him—devoted purely 
to the routine recirculation of his Aryan blood. “Orders are 
orders,” he replies curtly to my mother’s tearful plea. “Your 
daughter will not be allowed to start school either,” he adds while 
staring at me unfeelingly. “Eintritt verboten fur Judische Kinder in 
dieser Volksschule.” I feel ashamed and wish the earth to swallow 
me up. How I have looked forward to following in my brother’s 
footsteps, embarking as he has on an exciting school career! 

Regaining his composure a bit, my brother says softly, “Let’s 
go home.” 

“You will read to us,” I echo, trying as well to reassure our 
mother that we will endure this too. Even by this tender age I have 
learned to suppress my own needs and wishes in order to ease the 
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burden on her. In fact, I really do enjoy the time she spends 
reading poems by Heinrich Heine to us or singing to us when she 
is able to surmount the never-ending anxiety our situation causes 
her. Yet I have very much looked forward to spending time with 
other children my age on a more regular basis and to enter 
formally the enticing world of books, steppingstones to the great 
German literature both my parents admire. In an instant all the 
dreams of my special first day of public school and my very own 
Zuckertute have vanished. For now my playmates will still tend to 
be imaginary and, for the most part, they will resemble my doll. 

Makeshift is the best word to describe the Jewish school to 
which my mother brings us a few weeks later. Classrooms have 
been hurriedly carved out in a small building in our neighborhood 
originally designed as a Jewish Sunday school, which my brother 
and I, children of free thinkers, have never attended. Instead of 
individual desks, we have small tables and chairs. Classes are held 
in the mornings only. The teacher is a kind Jewish woman who has 
the difficult task of helping us learn to read Yiddish with its 
strange-looking Hebrew characters. The reading also takes place 
right to left, as with Hebrew, and that represents an enormous 
change to children like us whose total prior orientation has been 
left to right. 

The Jewish school cannot in any way prepare us to function as 
a part of 1930’s German society. Nor is it meant to—not by the 
Jews and certainly not by the Germans either. Clearly, denying us 
the use of the language of our countrymen is meant to put us at a 
tremendous disadvantage by isolating us still further from the 
mainstream of society. Some Jews living in Gennany at the time 
have migrated from Eastern Europe and have maintained 
separateness through their attire, accents and orthodox religious 
practices. Others have chosen to assimilate into a German culture 
they respect and which they, until recently, considered tolerant and 
progressive. The language restriction basically confirms to all 
Jews that no matter how we dress or act we are not “Aryan” and 
are unacceptable to “Aryans.” 
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Heini and I know some of the students at the Jewish school and 
quickly make friends with others. Life is so transitory then. Each 
week our numbers shrink as students leave—hopefully for the 
safety of other nations, but we certainly don’t know what fate 
awaits any of us then! One of our classmates, M., announces, “It’s 
fun to go to the Yiddish school. No discipline, only a few hours 
per day and no homework. “ But my brother can contrast this spur- 
of-the-moment education with the reasoned, traditional experience 
of the German public school he has attended and knows right away 
we are being short-changed. 

By now we are also denied access to many public places 
including parks. For a time my brother and I seek out playmates in 
the streets closer and closer to home, finally only venturing out in 
front of our own apartment building. On one such occasion a 
German playmate calls out to a stout, rough-looking young boy 
we’ve never seen before but who appears to belong to the Hitler 
Jugend, the arm of Nazism that recruits youth from the age of ten 
up, “Those two are Jewish!” 

“Ah! Jud mit die Gummi Fut (Jew with rubber feet)” the boy 
screams derisively as he reaches down into the dirt and begins 
throwing stones at us. One of the pebbles he launches catches my 
upper lip and draws blood. Several adults from the neighborhood 
watch the entire incident dispassionately. No one intervenes. 
Terrified, my brother pulls me away, insisting we retreat inside to 
the safety of our apartment. Even in our retreat the boy repeats this 
familiar taunt, which still rings in my ears today as I remember 
this unprovoked attack. 

Shortly after this it becomes too dangerous for us even to walk 
the short distance to and from the Yiddish school. Our formal 
education in Germany comes to an abrupt halt. Feft increasingly to 
our own devices, our vulnerability to physical illness increases. 

Of course in 1938 the miracle drugs we take today have not 
been developed, so even under the best of circumstances 
seemingly minor illnesses can turn deadly. But compounding the 
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problem for us is the impediment of being denied—even in a 
medical emergency—access to physicians and hospitals. Jewish 
physicians by then have been reduced to the status of “medical 
attendants”, unable to prescribe drugs or offer any meaningful 
assistance on their own. 

The constant state of anxiety in which we then live as well as 
certain dietary deficiencies to which our limited funds and limited 
access expose us only contribute to our over all debilitation. No 
wonder, then, that in July of 1938 I develop a severe case of croup. 

“What are we going to do with Sonia?” asked my mother in 
despair. “She must be treated at all cost.” 

After several abortive attempts to find a doctor who will treat 
me at home, my parents finally decide to have me admitted to a 
clinic which they are able to do using my own name, Germanic 
enough not to attract undue attention. Little snatches of this 
experience still haunt my memory. Nurses are making anti-Semitic 
remarks quietly but within the scope of my hearing although I 
don’t think they even know I am Jewish. It is just the tenor of the 
times. A young doctor jokes with me and seems to be captivated 
by my vivaciousness. For some reason he brings with him an 
anatomically correct male doll whose private parts he explicitly 
points out to me. At the same time he indicates my own private 
parts both to me and to the nurse who is looking on. This seems to 
cause the nurse great delight. 

My parents are very emotional about my recovery and relieved 
to be able to remove me into their own care again after a short 
stay. They have no doubt felt uneasy about my being in the 
hospital not only since I am so young, but also because things 
might really take a bad turn if our Jewishness is revealed. For 
example, the hospital can legally have insisted that I leave, cured 
or not. But since my stay represents a financial burden as well, it is 
in the interests of our entire family that I leave as quickly as 
possible. So, whether I am fully ready to depart or not, at least I 
have definitely regained some of my strength by the time I go 
home. I attempt to enliven the situation by laughing, which brings 
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on more bouts of coughing. Needless to say, I am relieved to leave 
the hospital. Our apartment truly represents a refuge from the 
storm. And, of course, my doll beams at me as I reenter my 
comfortable bedroom. Once at home I am renewed with my 
mother’s tender care and lovingly home-cooked meals. 

Not too long after I have been restored to health, Heini suffers a 
particularly severe asthma attack in the middle of the night. This 
disease, which has plagued my brother for most of his life, 
definitely has a psychosomatic component. My parents have 
worked out a system over the years for dealing with this type of 
crisis but sometimes, as in this instance; an attack seemingly gets 
out of control. In near hysteria my father begins pacing frenetically 
screaming, “How can we cope with this sick child?” I can still hear 
his voice, which, at times of great emotion, grows absurdly high- 
pitched. 

“Do not scream,” chides my mother. “Do not alert the 
neighbors and do not panic. His wheezing is going to get worse.” 

Calmly my mother takes charge of the situation and with her 
soothing voice and presence of mind is able to help both father and 
son relax. Once again her resourcefulness averts what could be a 
terrible disaster. 

We really do not have time to dwell on illness or let it get the 
upper hand. This pattern of denying or downplaying our health 
needs arises out of the necessity of the times but is to haunt our 
family in the future. 
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CHAPTER 8 

Mother’s Arrest 


Each resident of Germany is registered with the police of his 
locality, which also keeps track of his citizenship status. This is 
not an administrative innovation of Hitler, but his regime is able to 
capitalize on this efficient pigeonholing system. My mother, who 
has been in Germany since 1924, has never been granted German 
citizenship, still retaining her Polish nationality. And in October 
1938 the Nazis take steps to expel 17,000 Jews of Polish origin by 
rounding them up and taking them to the Polish border, which they 
are, instructed to cross illegally in order to reach the nearby Polish 
town of Zbaszyn. 

The immediate cause of this deportation is a decree by the 
Polish Ministry of the Interior insisting that the passports of Polish 
citizens residing abroad must be checked and revalidated before 
October 29. Those not complying will no longer be able to enter 
Poland on such papers after that date. The purpose of this decree is 
to keep those Polish Jews who have formerly fled to Germany 
from returning to Poland. Essentially neither country wants this 
population of flotsam, floating helplessly on increasingly roiled 
seas. 

On October 10, 1938, in keeping with this new policy, Mother 
is told on very short notice to pack a small suitcase and wait in 
front of our building. At that point she is brutally arrested by two 
men from the Gestapo who take her to the Heydtsgasse Police 
Station where she is locked in a single cell. Unaware of what has 
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happened, my brother and I return from a brief foray outdoors that 
day to an empty apartment; my father is then away on business. 

It is our neighbor Frau R. who has witnessed the scene and tells 
us about it. In desperation Heini and I run toward the police station 
saying to each other, “We must get her out and have her return 
with us.” Frau R. catches up with us and we fall into her arms. 
Softly she comforts us by saying, “Your mother will return. Come 
with me.” With that she gently takes us by the hand, at the same 
time discreetly trying to wipe away our tears. We follow her 
meekly, regaining a little strength and confidence and savoring her 
words, “I have warm soup, bread, butter and jam.” This is a special 
luxury for us, as we haven’t tasted butter in a long time. She 
knows just how to lure us into her protective care. 

When we return, broken-hearted, to our apartment building, 
Frau R. sneaks us into her apartment. Her husband and son are not 
there so she is able to feed us, all the while trying to soothe away 
our anxieties with her gentle reassurances. In the evening she takes 
us back to our family’s apartment. 

“Go to bed,” she says softly,” I’ll watch after you and pray that 
your mother returns sooner than you expect. Do not worry. I’ll be 
going back and forth to check on you and make sure all is well.” 
My brother and I exchange glances at the prospect, hoping against 
hope that this will come true. We have already learned the hard 
way that our questions might bring forth answers we can’t bear to 
hear. So we climb into bed resigned and curious as to what the 
future will bring. She caresses our foreheads, caresses our cheeks 
and I hear her murmur, “poor innocent children,” shaking her 
head, her warm eyes beaming affectionately at us. 

We must have fallen asleep for a few hours, exhausted by all 
the unbearable events, when we hear gentle steps. I open my eyes 
and think I am dreaming: there stands my mother with tears 
running down her cheeks, her face as white as a sheet. Frau R. 
stands discreetly next to her. I sit up and scream, “Oh! Mother are 
you really back?” 
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She takes me into her arms. My brother rushes toward her. We 
cannot believe she has returned. But then and there, in the middle 
of the night, she explains how she has pleaded for hours with a 
German officer, how by some miracle he listens to her anguished 
prayers for freedom. “ Let me go,” she begged. ”My children of 
seven and nine are all alone. “ Is it her beauty, her eloquent 
German or simply a sudden softening caused by the impression of 
one soul on another? We’ll never know why but this German 
officer lets himself be touched by my mother’s despair and 
discreetly finds a way to help her leave the prison. 

Throughout the hours when we have imagined the worst, she 
instead is inching her way cautiously back to us, ever vigilant not 
to risk re-arrest by other, less compassionate, Germans. Awaiting 
the cover of darkness, she cowers in shadows, dreading any stray 
beam of light that can reveal her unauthorized appearance on the 
public streets after Jews are expected to be in their homes under 
stringent curfew. It takes her hours to retrace what is normally a 
twenty-minute walk from the police station to our apartment. 
Exhausted by her escape and exhilarated to have returned, she gets 
into bed with us. Frau R., pleased that our once desperate situation 
has been resolved in so positive a way, retreats inconspicuously to 
her own quarters. 

At peace, my brother and I fall asleep in my mother’s arms. It is 
only much later that we learn what happened to the Polish 
deportees that day. After having been dumped at the border, they 
eventually were led to the Polish town of Zbaszyn and from there 
either dispersed into the interior of Poland or later allowed, in 
small numbers, to return to Germany for the purpose of settling 
their affairs. Either way, they become trapped in the arms of the 
Wehrmacht (German army) when war breaks out in September 
1939 with the German invasion of Poland. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Stork 


I am spending a lot of time by myself, turning inward, a hennit 
crab washed up on the shore at low tide before being swept 
permanently out to sea. Curled up in my shell, I take comfort in 
quiet conversations with my special doll. She brings out my tender 
side, the instincts toward nurturing that I have learned from my 
mother. It’s only logical then, that I begin to wish for a human to 
nurture—a younger sibling who will bring out my tender side and 
let me lose myself in her care. 

I have known for some time how babies arrive: a stork brings 
them. In order to prompt the stork to make a delivery to your 
family, tradition has it that you need to put a coin on the 
windowsill to attract the bird’s attention and the rest will fall into 
place. At age seven, determined to have a sister, I ask my mother 
for a pfennig and leave it in an appropriate spot. Mother and Frau 
R. chuckle to themselves about my innocent scheme. Neither has 
the heart to tell me that even the stork now usually shuns Jewish 
homes. Day after day I check but to my great dismay, the coin 
remains and no baby ever materializes. 

By autumn I become discouraged with the waiting and decide 
to retrieve the coin and sneak out for a special treat. One bright 
sunny day in November I grow restless from spending so much 
time indoors. The stork’s coin, still gleaming, catches my eye as it 
awaits untouched in its habitual spot. The nearby “Konditorei” 
(pastry shop) sells a local delicacy called a Schlagsahne—a mound 
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of whipped cream served in a waffle cone. This has always been a 
favorite treat for me and I’ve gone without any treats for far too 
long. Impulsively, I leave our apartment alone, coin in hand, and 
go straight to the Konditorei just nearby. A few minutes later I 
have made my purchase and as I am about to savor it, I notice 
black smoke darkening the sky and people running in the direction 
of what appears to be a big fire. Although still early afternoon, the 
sun now seems to have left the sky. 

Impetuously I decide to follow the crowd as people rush to 
discover what is going on. It isn’t long before I view the horrible 
scene in person. The synagogue is burning and the crowds of adult 
onlookers chant their approval in cadence with the lapping flames. 
“Juden sind unser Ungluck. Juden Raus, Weg damit ”, they 
scream, while clapping their hands rhythmically. In a matter of 
seconds, I see more than enough to grasp exactly what is 
happening. Yet, mouth agape, I stand there, unable at first to react 
or move from the scene. Eventually I am so overcome with 
emotion that my cone of whipped cream falls to the pavement, its 
contents spreading as fast as the hatred in the voices of the 
assembly. 

By the time I get home, my parents are already aware of what is 
happening to the synagogue. They are so relieved to have me back 
with them and too horrified by this new atrocity to scold me for 
having gone off on my own. 

Sleep refuses to come that night as I toss and turn restlessly, 
reliving the horrible scene again and again in my mind and 
listening to the noises of a city in turmoil. I try to understand the 
adult world and put the day’s events into some kind of perspective 
but do not succeed. This is the beginning of the insomnia that has 
plagued me ever since. 

Much has been written about Kristallnacht, which takes place 
that November 1938. We who experience it don’t have time to 
philosophize or coin a term for it. Instead, we shudder in our 
homes during this night and day of organized, national anti-Jewish 
terror, during which windows of Jewish shops and homes are 
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broken to smithereens by the concerted efforts of the S.A., S.S. 
and German hooligans. It marks a point of no return for any Jew 
remaining in Germany: Hitler is firmly in control and his policy of 
national anti-Semitism has gained widespread acceptance. 
Shattered, too, are any remaining illusions. Even my father now 
has to admit that the nation which once spawned Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms now turns its attention toward the orchestration of 
violence. 

In the succeeding days we, and Jews throughout the country, 
are realizing that Kristallnacht was a nationwide, well-structured 
attack on us as a people. The purported trigger for this event is the 
assassination of Ernst von Rath, a secretary at the German legation 
in Paris by Herschel Grynszpan, a 17-year-old Jewish youth 
disturbed by the expulsion of Polish Jews, including Grynszpan’s 
own parents, from Germany. Rounded up, as my mother was, they 
do not know how to plead their case as she does and are swept out 
of the country into an unknown future. Actually, Grynszpan 
intends to kill the German ambassador to France, but instead he 
hits von Rath, a minor functionary. 

Clearly this incident was a pretext. With all the constraints on 
Jews it is only a matter of time before this or something else 
unleashes the Nazis wrath. An inflammatory editorial appears in 
the Voelkischer Beobachter, the official Nazi newspaper, fueling 
the negative sentiments toward the Jews. Nazi Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels hinted to party loyalists that Hitler now 
wants retaliatory action. That evening, word was disseminated 
very efficiently throughout the country. The SA incites crowds 
everywhere to burn synagogues and destroy the storefronts of 
Jewish-owned shops. About 30,000 prominent and wealthy Jews 
are arrested and sent to three of the earliest concentration camps: 
Dachau, Buchenwald and Sachsenhausen. 

I still shudder at the sound of breaking glass* which rang in my 
ears that night and caused me to jump into my parents’ bed. They 
were shaking with anguish and as white as death. Somehow, they 
reassured me, “If we are quiet, nothing will happen to us.” But 
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none of us slept that night. The next morning father realizes that 
his textile business has been broken into and almost everything is 
gone. The mistreatment that has begun with the boycott in 1933 
has now come full circle. 


* “Kristallnacht” took place November 9 and 10, 1938. 
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CHAPTER 10 

Fleeing Germany 


As Germany rushes toward war preparations, the last few grains 
of sand are trickling down inside the hourglass for Jews still 
remaining there. Our time as unwelcome dwellers in our adopted 
land is running out. As always, my mother senses what lays in 
store for us and behind the scenes makes contacts with people who 
can rescue us when the need arises. She also has been warned by a 
German administrator in a position to know about the future that 
our family needs to flee the country before it becomes totally 
impossible to do so. 

Already many avenues are closed to Jews. Since Hitler has 
come to power, our co-religionists with the most foresight have 
been trying to emigrate from any country where they feel actually 
or potentially threatened. Sadly, this exodus coincides with the 
difficult economic times experienced nearly everywhere by the 
global depression. Probably most borders would have been closed 
to these potential victims of Hitler anyway, but now other nations 
can legitimize their discriminatory policies and offer very limited 
quotas to Jewish refugees each year on economic grounds. 

On the other hand, even if a family has an entree to another 
country by means of relatives or sponsors, their difficulties in 
leaving Germany are not over. Repressive measures aimed at 
despoiling the Jews of any wealth assure that those remaining have 
only the cash reserves they are able to sneak out of the country or 
hide on their persons. This often has to be bartered for the 
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necessities of daily life. If a Jew declares his intention to leave the 
country, however, he is required to leave his assets behind, thus 
assuring him a precarious start in a new land. So even though 
Hitler wants to rid Germany of Jews, he makes it extremely 
difficult for them to leave voluntarily. 

Our life continues with yet more threats, insecurities and 
ignominies as does that of our fellow Jews who haven’t yet left 
Germany. In addition to the sanctions against Germans for most 
business or social contacts with Jews, a new element has now been 
added: Germans are openly encouraged to plunder their Jewish 
neighbors. Especially targeted are those Jews known to have 
amassed wealth. 

Heini and I have a friend named Leo. His father had been a 
well-to-do businessman. Herr. T. and his wife, like my parents, 
had left Poland for better opportunities in Germany and they had 
indeed prospered in their adopted land where their only child was 
born. Able to surround themselves with the finer things in life, 
they furnished their beautiful apartment with a collection of 
antiques, paintings and silverware. During "Kristal Nacht" their 
home is invaded by a group of Germans, who had decided to 
appropriate the family’s collections. Apparently the parents resist 
the demands of these intruders. In response, the invaders throw 
both parents and son out of second story windows to their death 
and then with no hesitation take whatever property they want. 

Later when I hear of this tragedy, I am inconsolable. I cannot 
comprehend the cruelty involved in killing innocent and 
defenseless human beings. I remember vomiting violently while 
crying bitterly in my mother’s arms, unable to incorporate this 
evil. Drained, I finally go to bed sobbing my heart out while my 
parents look on helplessly. 

It grows increasingly difficult for us even to stay informed of 
such incidents, since Jews are by then subjected to rigorous 
curfews and have to assemble in secret, if at all. 
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Every day we remain in Germany becomes more difficult until 
the tension reaches a crescendo when my mother receives the 
above official document from the President of the Police - 
Foreigner’s Section signed “Gilbert” and dated May 24, 1939, 
ordering her, Heini and me to leave Germany as undesirables and 
threatening us with arrest and deportation in the event we do not 
comply. 
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We are given until June 30, 1939, at the latest, to disappear. 
Since this particular action is aimed at Polish Jews and my father 
has been stateless since 1935, he is not mentioned in the letter. My 
parents realize that if we have any hopes of survival and of 
remaining intact as a family there isn’t a moment to loose. 

Mother immediately begins tapping into her underground 
contacts and arranges for father to be smuggled out of Germany. 
As a result, he arrives in Belgium on June 13, 1939. Heini and I 
are not told the details of his departure at that time, for fear that we 
might inadvertently commit an indiscretion. Instead we are told 
that father is going away on business—a believable occurrence as 
he still traveled frequently at that time in a desperate search for 
whatever business he could muster. 

Heini and I do not realize it at the time, but only days remain 
before we, too, will leave the land of our birth, following our 
father’s route to Belgium. One afternoon toward the end of June, 
mother explains to us, as gently as possible, what will come next. 
She tells us about the “passeurs”, people who for a large fee work 
to smuggle Jews into safer places. Two such people will come at 5 
p.m. that day to get Heini and me. “Follow them,” Mother 
continues,” and they’ll take you to safety. I’ll bring everything 
when my turn comes. I won’t forget your only doll, Sonia. Do not 
cry. We have to part to stay alive.” How often we are to hear those 
words in the future... 

And so, stoically holding back our tears, we hug and embrace 
our mother and bid kind Frau R. good-bye. They offer us some 
simple provisions which will hopefully tide us over until we reach 
our next destination. Mother has dressed us in simple dark-blue 
attire so as not to attract any attention. Each of us wears 
comfortable walking shoes and a jacket for the cooler nighttime 
weather. 

At the set time a middle aged man and woman arrive at our 
apartment door. Wearing cheap clothing, speaking coarsely and in 
a brusque manner, they bark out commands and order Heini and 
me to move along. They make no attempt to reassure us or allay 
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our fears. There is no patina of courtesy, no deference to my 
mother because she is a woman or even because she is a paying 
“client.” This is strictly business for the passeurs and they make 
no pretense of compassion. And still my mother sends us off; the 
alternative is unthinkable. 

Impatiently, the pair whisks us into a small white paneled truck. 
“Not a word,” instructs the man and orders us to lie flat in the back 
of the truck. He covers us with a blanket—even our heads are 
concealed—and says in the same harsh tone, “Pretend that you are 
dead.” Terrified, I shiver at the thought. Heini and I look at each 
other in dread and tears quickly begin to flow down my cheeks. 
We hold hands and as my overwhelming grief intensifies, I am 
unable to hold back some heart-wrenching sobs to which the 
smugglers respond, “Shut up, otherwise you get out!” 

Heini and I keep extremely quiet as we bump along on our 
seemingly endless journey. Finally we reach the countryside west 
of Cologne and more specifically the railroad tracks leading 
toward Aachen near the Belgian border, some 20 miles away. As 
the truck slows down I peek out and see that we are in the 
countryside. Abruptly, the couple literally throws us out of the 
vehicle with only the meagerest of instructions: “Don’t say a word, 
ask any questions or cry. Just keep on walking, holding hands. If a 
train passes by, jump into the ditch. Keep walking until the next 
morning when, at a level crossing, someone will pick you up at the 
Belgian border”. We get out of the truck obediently near a grove 
of trees and head for the narrow path that parallels the railroad 
tracks. The moon is in its waxing phase which helps to prevent our 
detection but adds to the gloom of the night. With the stars as our 
only guide, we embark on an all-night, silent walk that seems to 
both of us to last an eternity. 

During the course of this journey we are overcome with fatigue, 
hunger, cold and fear. I still can picture the passing trains, whose 
lights we imagine could give us away at any moment, and how we 
jump into all the ditches possible and unimaginable. But by sunrise 
we have reached our destination and the Belgian contacts, who 
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dress like Belgian customs officials but are no doubt part of the 
underground, greet us very warmly, prepare us a large bowl of 
soothing warm milk, and then tuck us into a big comfortable bed. I 
experience a sense of comfort and caring unknown to me since the 
time when my mother has been taken away to the police station 
and Frau R. has tended to us. 

Once our strength is renewed, the top priority of my brother and 
me is to find our father. At last someone comes to get us and 
drives us to Brussels to the home of people who are strangers to us 
but who obviously are friends of my father and who agree to bring 
him to us as soon as possible. The next day my father appears at 
their door and I will never forget his great joy at seeing us and the 
wonderful smile that covers the face I know only as anxious, 
troubled, fearful or threatened. So striking a departure is this from 
his usual demeanor that I can honestly say it is the only 
recollection I have of him beaming. My brother and I race into his 
arms, thrilled to be reunited with at least one parent, and then 
immediately ask for mother. 

Fortunately, he is able to find the reassuring message my 
mother has concealed in my clothing. It reads, “I’ll be with you all 
as soon as possible. Take good care of yourself and the children. 
Love, CHAWA.” 
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CHAPTER 11 

Reunion in Belgium 


My father has come to Belgium with the shirt on his back and 
very little else. Whatever my parents were able to save during their 
final years in Germany they turn over to the smugglers who 
manage to get us out of the country. It is not enough that Hitler 
wants us out of Germany. On top of that he taunts us and “our 
kind”, daring us to try to survive anywhere else on earth with 
completely insufficient resources. So even if we had any money 
left over from paying for our rescue, we would be forbidden to 
take it out of the country. Since my father’s business had dwindled 
to nothing and since smugglers insist on handsome rewards for the 
dangers they run, we have very little wealth to regret leaving 
behind. 

In Brussels we live hand-to-mouth, thanks to my father’s 
Belgian friends and a Jewish charity. It is a humbling experience 
in the days when people are proud of being self-sufficient. 
Embarrassing especially for a seemingly healthy man in the prime 
of his life to admit that he cannot make a decent living, that , in 
fact, he cannot even communicate with those around him in his 
second adopted homeland—except for those like him who have 
followed a similar course from Poland or from Germany to 
Belgium. But at least the intense pressure is off. We no longer feel 
like the prey in the biggest game hunt of them all—defenseless 
and being flushed out of hiding by specially trained animals. We 
become intoxicated by the scent of freedom. And finally, after 
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three weeks of waiting—which has seemed an eternity, father 
offers us the best gift of all. 

On that day he has Heini and me return to the modest room in 
Brussels that the three of us are sharing. Smilingly, he announces, 
“I have an enormous surprise for you upstairs.” With that, he 
insists we climb the stairs very quietly and open the door slowly. 
And there, we find our mother sleeping on the bed! When she is 
able to talk, her voice barely above a whisper, she relates her 
terrifying experience a few days after Heini and I have left. Three 
men and a woman in civilian clothes burst into our apartment in 
Wuppertal and lay claim to everything they can put their hands on, 
while ordering her, “Halt dein Mund!” (Keep your mouth shut!). 
How they know she is Jewish and therefore a viable target will 
always remain a mystery. “Fortunately you were already in 
Brussels,” she shrugs her shoulders philosophically. “And now we 
are together.” Also fortunately, her fee to the “passeurs” had 
already been paid or she might never have been able to leave 
Germany. Until that day she still had a few valuables left that she 
had planned to conceal and bring with her for our family’s future 
survival. Now those, too, are gone. 

I am comforted beyond measure to see my mother again, to feel 
her gentle caress, to absorb her positive energy and to know again 
the extra sense of security and reassurance her mere presence 
brings. I try not to ask the one question that keeps forming in my 
mind, but I cannot help wondering about my prized possession, my 
undemanding, uncritical friend who has already helped me through 
so much. Just thinking about her makes me feel sad and guilty at 
the same time. How selfish of me to be concerned with an object 
when all of our lives have been very much at stake. On the other 
hand, we are all together and safe now and I have to know. 

“My doll. ..,”1 finally venture quizzically, my voice rising 
timidly as I fonn the words. 

“Oh, Sonia, “ answers my mother sorrowfully. “I had to give 
her up to the looters.” I know in my heart without even asking that 
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this will be the response. Yet, at this special reunion I master my 
distress in a way that no child should ever have to. Putting my own 
complex needs to the side, I join in the celebration of our all being 
together once more as a family. We realize the enormity of our 
feat, having entrusted members of our family on three separate 
occasions to the passeurs and each time making a successful 
crossing into Belgium at a time when the danger is so great. 

Heini and I learn then why we weren’t able to escape Germany 
as a family, how normally the passeurs take just one person at a 
time because of the great risks involved, but how they let the two 
of us go together because we are so young. We also become aware 
of the horrendous danger my mother faced. She deliberately chose 
to be the last one saved, feeling she would be better able than my 
father to cope with any unforeseen difficulties. This causes her to 
remain in Germany after the deadline established in the letter she 
had received from “Gilbert” of the German residential police. The 
very letter that makes it clear that my mother, Heini and I are 
enemies of the German state. The very letter that by omission 
dooms my father to official statelessness. The very letter that 
threatens so much without once explaining why. 

In fact, the passeurs tell my mother she will be their last 
“customer” as the situation makes further escapes not worth the 
risk of their being apprehended and punished. The smuggling 
operation is strictly a business and their decision is made on the 
grounds of solid logic. This is not a humanitarian venture. 

At the tender age of eight my priorities have been set; the 
material side of life is of very little consequence. What counts is 
affection, love, compassion—the glow that I discover on the face 
of my father after our wrenching separation and a similar glow on 
my mother’s face when she recounts to us through her smiles and 
her tears, her harrowing final days in Germany. Yet, I still have to 
wonder why a child of eight years becomes the sworn enemy of a 
state and why she has to make sacrifices merely to survive. 
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Part Two 
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CHAPTER 12 

Early Months in Belgium 


“The destruction of the European Jews between 1933 and 1945 
appears to us now as an unprecedented event in history. Indeed, in 
its dimensions and total configuration, nothing like it had ever 
happened before. As a result of an organized undertaking, six 
million people were killed in the short space of a few years. The 
operation was over before anyone could grasp its enormity, let 
alone its implications for the future. 

Yet, if we analyze this singularly massive upheaval, we 
discover that most of what happened in those twelve years had 
already happened before. The Nazi destruction process did not 
come out of a void; it was the culmination of a cyclical trend. We 
have observed the trend in the three successive goals of anti- 
Jewish administrators. The missionaries of Christianity had said in 
effect: You have no right to live among us as Jews. The secular 
rulers who followed had proclaimed: You have no right to live 
among us. The German Nazis at last decreed: You have no right to 
live”. 

— Hilberg, Raul, The Destruction of the European Jews, rev. ed., 
vo 11:8-9 

Our early months in Belgium can perhaps be likened to a 
rainbow, appearing to bring pleasure and a new beginning while 
the storm itself still continues in the background. Brussels offers 
us new hope. The shops are enticing and tantalize us with a far 
greater variety of merchandise than can be found in Germany, 
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where throughout the ‘30’s Hitler already has begun hoarding 
provisions that he will ultimately need for war. To gain support for 
these economies, he launches propaganda campaigns to convince 
the German people that butter is bad for the health. “For a good 
patriot,” he declares on the radio, “it is normal to sell butter and 
foodstuffs to buy arms.” 

Brussels seems like the land of milk and honey, especially for 
me, since butter and eggs had become increasingly scarce and 
expensive for everyone in Germany. And, while everyone there 
endured shortages, the situation was even worse for the German 
Jews who were forced to live on restricted incomes and from the 
late 1930’s on were forbidden to enter “Aryan” shops. 

Now here in Belgium are stores where we may shop freely for 
chicken, butter, milk, cheese and bananas. My brother and I have 
never seen a banana before and at first don’t know what they are! 
Hungry for knowledge, I ask about the origins of this unusual fruit 
and learn that it grows in tropical climates. I would like to look 
this word up in the dictionary but we don’t own one and my 
knowledge of French is still too primitive to fully grasp an 
explanation. Instead, I succumb to the sheer enjoyment of eating in 
our newly discovered Garden of Eden. 

It is a pleasure to wander with mother through the sunny streets 
of Brussels, listening to the sounds of French, Flemish and 
Yiddish that emanate from the various sections of town. Brussels, 
where we don’t have to hide, where we no longer have to whisper, 
appeals to us in its gaiety. 

On many occasions we see old Jewish friends from Wuppertal. 
They often visit us for a cup of coffee and whatever meager treat 
my mother can spare. These reunions are full of emotion as we all 
congratulate each other on having come out of hell alive. Even 
though our material status has declined, we all appreciate the value 
of human existence. Sometimes a guest takes me on her lap. 
“Well, Sonia”, she asks, “Are you not much happier here? Are 
you making some friends? Soon you’ll go to school. A bright little 
girl like you will do well.” My parents seem less stressed and live 
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more harmoniously together as they put the immediate threat of 
the Germans behind them. I observe them in this new setting and 
reply, “Oh yes, this is so wonderful!” 

Our first lodgings have been provided by my father’s friends on 
the top floor of their building in Rue Odon. But with the arrival of 
my mother we need more room right away. Nothing on a grand 
scale, but we want a little more space and find another very 
modest apartment in Anderlecht, a neighborhood in the heart of 
Brussels favored by many other Jewish immigrants. Most of the 
ones we know, however, have left Germany earlier and as a result 
have been able to obtain proper immigration papers. If they were 
truly foresightful, they may have left Germany years before and 
given birth to their children in Belgium. These people stand on 
firmer ground than our family since we are unable to gain legal 
immigrant status. 

We often stop by to see friends of my father who spoil us with 
such delicacies as Belgian chocolate, dried fruit, delectable 
sandwiches and comic books. That is how I discover the young 
hero Tintin and his adventures for the first time. It is a great 
revelation that a child can feel free and have so much power. 

My mother is determined to make the most of our chance at a 
new life. As undocumented refugees, my parents are not allowed 
to work, so we are being subsidized by the same Jewish welfare 
organization that has assisted us from our first days in Belgium. 
My mother augments this charitable support by illegally selling 
handbags to Jewish leather goods shops. At the end of each long 
day she returns home with swollen ankles and a very tired face. 
Still, she says contentedly, “ I make enough money to feed you. 
What more can I wish for?” 

She fashions furniture from fruit and vegetable crates or 
cardboard boxes obtained from the local produce markets that dot 
our neighborhood. A family friend is exhibiting household goods 
at the Brussels Fair of 1939 and generously gives us some useful 
items. Though the decor is simple, my mother keeps our apartment 
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in impeccable order, as though she expects the King of Belgium 
himself to make a house call. 

Mother finds a primary school for me close to home which I 
attend from July 1939 until May 1940. And by hand she manages 
to make me a new dress for school from fabric she is able to buy 
cheaply. To my new Belgian schoolmates, the dress appears 
luxurious, and I even feel some of them stare at me enviously. 
Because I am a stranger, they assume I have strange ways. They 
are also wary because I speak German at first instead of Flemish, 
and because the teachers seem to take pity on me. 

Perhaps because I’ve been denied the privilege of attending 
public school before now, I prove to be an avid learner, quite 
proficient in Flemish after just a short time. But I remain isolated 
from my classmates, primarily because my experiences of 
persecution and privation already give me a vastly different 
outlook on life. To me whose everyday existence has in the not too 
distant past been fraught with danger, the petty concerns and 
interests of my Belgian classmates seem frivolous indeed. 

I am saddened to see my mother come home exhausted from 
her grueling attempts to raise money. “You look so tired, mother,” 
I lament. ’Til clean the apartment, do the washing and take care of 
the dishes.” “No, sweet Sonia,” comes her loving and gracious 
reply. “You need to concentrate on your school work.” 

But no sooner have we embarked on this new path, than it 
comes abruptly to a halt. We as a family are just beginning to 
breathe comfortably when we are shattered to learn that the 
Germans are poised to invade Belgium in May of 1940. 

As Jews we have to take this expansion of hostilities personally. 
My parents immediately become preoccupied with the fear of what 
will become of us as the Germans threaten to invade the rest of 
Europe. The memories of our narrow escapes from Germany itself 
remain fresh. We have enjoyed a respite of several months, even if 
our living conditions are quite modest. But still we experience a 
joy we haven’t known during all the years in our former homeland. 
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With German forces once more seemingly at our heels, all the 
security we have come to cherish in Belgium is gone. 

The rainbow is already being replaced by nearly permanent 
storm clouds. 
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CHAPTER 13 

Flight from Belgium 


One day when I am home sick in bed, I overhear my mother 
talking to a German Jewish friend about the potential expansion of 
German rule into other parts of Europe. Frozen with fear, I listen 
to her reasoning. 

“None of us should stay here. The Germans are advancing and 
we will be the first ones to fall victim. Our group of escapees must 
leave Brussels and head south into France with the eventual goal 
of reaching Spain or Portugal. We have to hope the French armies 
will hold the Germans back so we will have time to escape to a 
safer place.” 

Even though the Germans plan to advance into France, my 
mother and her friends feel that we stand a better chance trying to 
reach the south of France before the Germans arrive than we do by 
remaining in the small country of Belgium whose army is certainly 
no match for the Wehrmacht. If we leave right away and travel 
lightly, maybe we can beat the lumbering Gennan army which 
hopefully will encounter resistance from powerful French forces. 
My parents both want to avoid the paralytic feeling of remaining 
where we are, so they decide abruptly that we will leave our small 
apartment, taking just a few clothes. Once again we are on the run, 
but it feels good that we are making the first move instead of 
waiting to be backed into a corner. And this time the four of us 
will stay together at all costs. 
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Although it may sound like a spontaneous decision to flee to 
France, in truth my mother has long been setting aside provisions 
in case our safe Belgian existence should deteriorate. For some 
time, in addition to her daytime career selling leather goods, she 
has been, in off hours, manufacturing cakes of soap in our 
aluminum bathtub and then selling them privately. How she ever 
learned this skill is a mystery to me, but her enterprising spirit 
reveals a never-ending determination to sustain us in whatever 
way possible. Unashamed of this menial labor, she explains to us, 
“II n’y a pas de sot metier; il n’y a que de sottes gens.” (There is 
no stupid profession, there are only stupid people.) She uses the 
proceeds of these sales to help provide for our family’s current 
needs but always sees to it that some money goes into a reserve 
that now will be pooled with the other refugee families for this 
special purpose. 

Our determined band of ten adults and six children rents a truck 
in Brussels heading in the general direction of France. Our route 
on this day-long segment of the trip takes us along the Belgian 
coast through Ostende and finally into Dunkerque, France. Feeling 
constantly as though they are in a race against time, the adults 
continually urge the driver to go as quickly as possible to reach 
Dunkerque where the possibilities of escape increase because we 
might then have access to ships crossing the channel into England 
as well as pursue land routes to southern France. 

Trying to keep up the children’s spirits, the adults whisper 
among themselves, “Fortunately, we are leaving Belgium just in 
time. When we reach Dunkerque some of us can take the English 
boats and the others continue on toward the south. The Germans 
will hopefully not reach us.” Our meager provisions of bread and 
hard-boiled eggs appease us somewhat; it is fear instead that 
gnaws constantly at our intestines. We all know that we cannot 
afford any miscalculations or bad luck. 

But if we are at all inclined to feel reassured by our timely 
departure from Belgium, the arrival in Dunkerque shatters any 
illusions of safety. We haven’t taken German air power into 
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account and now we encounter incessant bombing in this port city, 
reducing inhabitants and migrants alike to chaos. Civilians vie for 
space on ships and troops try to regroup to maintain defensive 
positions. Obviously, the Germans have decided to take a stand 
here against both civilians fleeing by boat and French soldiers 
already on the run. A show of strength by the Luftwaffe is 
intended to pave the way for the Wehrmacht’s eventual march into 
Dunkerque. 

The human response to relentless German bombing is panic. 
Two of the families in our group manage to scramble aboard boats 
crossing the English Channel. Sadly we learn later that these ships 
fall victim to German bombardment and are lost at sea. Still 
unaccounted for to this day is our friend in the housewares 
business who has so kindly helped us furnish our apartment. In all 
the confusion we never learn which escape route he chooses and 
since that day we have never had any word of him again. 

My mother has always favored the option of heading south into 
France via land, but our Belgian driver balks at the intensity of the 
air attack and refuses to take us further. Cut off from our traveling 
companions in the general chaos, our family grabs its few 
belongings and runs into the railway station, hoping to board a 
train headed south. Instead we find hundreds of other refugees— 
Belgians and French, Catholics and Jews—seeking shelter against 
the countless fires and explosions that now rack Dunkerque. I can 
still remember the intensity of the flames as it seems that the entire 
city will be laid to waste. 

We wonder how much longer we can survive the aerial assault 
by hiding inside the train station. Then, from somewhere, a man 
shouts, “Let’s seek protection and hide in the convent.” 
Instinctively, my parents grab our hands and follow this unknown 
leader, a messiah come to deliver us from evil. After all we have 
been through it is amazing that we trust anyone. Yet we have no 
choice but to take our chances, trusting a voice of authority when 
those voices have often railed against us. So my parents pull us in 
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pursuit of our savior urging, “Hurry children, we must not lose 
sight of him.” 

After a short, brisk walk we reach a convent where the nuns 
take us in without hesitation, inspired by this, their divine mission. 
They insist that we hide under beds throughout the long night for 
our protection. The bombs are still falling and flames seem to be 
everywhere. I remember these kind nuns enveloped in black habits 
on their knees praying, “Oh God help all these people. We have 
only one single God. May God watch over you.” 

The next day the bombing abates so we all pour out from the 
convent into the street to reassess our situation. The other Belgians 
from our original group are nowhere to be found in all the turmoil, 
but we cannot take the time to wonder about them or to be 
preoccupied with anything other than our own survival. With the 
nuns’ assistance we miraculously find another driver willing to 
take us further south in France. Conditions deteriorate quickly 
aboard this open-bedded truck. Our progress is painstakingly slow 
along the sometimes gutted roads, so our driver is frequently 
accosted by additional would-be passengers from both northern 
France and Belgium, walking along the same route and all 
pleading to climb aboard so they can rest their weary legs. 
Eventually, there is only standing room and the passengers finally 
shout , “That’s enough. We don’t have enough room. We can 
barely breathe.” 

The German bombing along our route is relentless and seems 
all the more cruel since the roads teem with civilians, including 
children, women and old people seeking refuge in a calmer area. 
We have heard that part of France is free and we want to arrive in 
that zone as quickly as possible. Yet because of the bombardments 
and the number of refugees fleeing from the north, the roads are 
clogged and sometimes impassible and our progress is painfully 
slow. 

After our arrival at Paris Plage, located in the Pas de Calais sea 
front area, a particularly ferocious bombing raid causes my mother 
to insist that we and the other passengers in the open-bedded truck 
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jump into a ditch for shelter. In her fervent desire to protect us, in 
her anguish and sadness at our plight, she then covers our heads 
with a thin blanket we have brought with us as bedding. How 
symbolic of the unevenness of our struggle to hope against hope 
that this flimsy layer of protection can actually ward off the effects 
of bombs falling all around us! 

When those particular strikes let up, we climb back into the 
truck and continue on to Amiens, a city known in more normal 
times for its landmark Gothic cathedral. Once again we stop 
alongside the road because of a bombardment. From a distance we 
spot trucks on fire and cadavers littering the earth. The scene that 
ensues will remain engraved in my memory forever: my mother, 
father, brother and I watch as villagers, refugees and even those 
traveling with us by truck begin emptying the pockets and 
handbags of the newly deceased. Grabbing water canisters from 
nearby shells of vehicles, the plunderers greedily rinse money and 
property they find covered with blood or charred by flames. We 
stand shocked and silent, each in our family contemplating how 
horrible circumstances can call forth the baser instincts of human 
nature. 

After allowing those who wish a sufficient time to gather booty, 
the truck driver signals our departure. Triumphant, the pillagers 
resume their places in the truck bed while we shrug our shoulders 
and accept the destiny that has thrown us together on this 
hazardous journey. We don’t feel a part of those who can so easily 
steal from corpses but we realize how even the possibility of war 
can drive people to the brink of madness and despair. No one in 
the truck discusses what we all have just experienced. 

Quite matter-of-factly we resume our trek toward the south, still 
seeking a permanent shelter while trying to hide in French farms 
between Amiens and Lille. Hours later without food or sleep, we 
stop in a village about 150 kilometers north of Paris. All the doors 
and windows are locked, although we sense several inhabitants 
peering at us through weathered curtains. 
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Mother, who by then has taken on a leadership role in our 
group, knocks unsuccessfully at several doors until one finally 
opens. A sharp-nosed, narrow-lipped woman shouts at us, “Go 
away, there is no food for you here. We have none ourselves. You 
can all sleep in the barn but by tomorrow you must be gone.” 

This rejection has become quite a familiar experience to us by 
then. At each turn the French peasants, whose own provisions are 
meager, do not want the additional responsibility of caring for 
strangers. They don’t have food to offer us and, instead, send us 
offhandedly to other places where it is cold and humid and where 
we, as refugees, are equally disdained. Sadly, we don’t really 
expect much more although we are disappointed to be turned 
away. The Germans have already conditioned us to thinking we 
deserve such treatment. Perhaps by now our status as victims 
shows plainly on our faces. 

The next morning farmers meet us in the courtyard and shout, 
“Go back where you come from. The Germans are at our doors. 
Your running is senseless. The Germans have food. Go and ask 
them.” They especially urge my mother to seek help from the 
Germans since she speaks the language. Mother has confided our 
family’s plight to the French farmers who basically turn a deaf ear 
to our situation as fleeing Jews. 

Just after this exchange some advance units of the Wehrmacht 
come into view . Once the Germans have laid waste to Dunkerque, 
it is easy for their army trucks to advance along the same roads we 
have covered so laboriously. My mother does, in fact, ask the 
Germans for food, concocting the story that she is a teacher of 
German fleeing because of the air raids. The soldiers, mistaking 
her for a Germanophile rather than a fleeing Jewess, comply 
courteously. In a gesture of protectiveness they even advise, 
“Don’t go any farther. We will soon be occupying the whole 
region. Return to Belgium.” 

By now we number between 30-50, wandering from farm to 
farm in search of refuge. There are even French people among us. 
The local people treat the Jews with particular cruelty—those 
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same exhausted, rootless, wandering Jews who have escaped from 
Germany, have sought protection in Belgium and who now flee 
the advancing German army by making their way painstakingly 
along the byways of France. 

At this stage mother and father look at each other in dismay. Is 
it simply our destiny to be pushed from pillar to post? With tears 
in her eyes, shoulders stooped, her beautiful face contorted in 
anguish, mother says with resignation, “Let’s return to Brussels. 
Our one-room apartment is better than these roads, the 
unwelcoming farmers and the humid barns. Perhaps,” she adds 
halfheartedly as if trying to convince herself,” better days are in 
store.” She continues with a sigh, “We have no choice. We’ll die 
of hunger, cold, disease or bombs here.” 

As usual, my father accedes to her decision. So we jump on the 
same truck whose driver is more than willing to escape these 
hostilities and return us to Brussels. On the way we cross 
advancing German armies and their French prisoners of war. The 
German soldiers do not disturb us and even throw us provisions 
from time to time. The aerial attacks have ceased so we are able to 
arrive uneventfully in Brussels the next day. 
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CHAPTER 14 

Belgium Revisited 


It is strange how happy we are to be back in Brussels, our 
adopted city—a place that none of us even knew just one year 
before. How welcoming our bustling neighborhood seems with its 
well-stocked shops and colorful inhabitants! We luxuriate in the 
familiarity of our small apartment, too, even though its furnishings 
pale in comparison to those we were used to in Wuppertal. Our 
belongings have similarly been reduced to the bare essentials. It’s 
quite amazing what we can get by with—and without. 

We feel safe and at home here while at the same time being 
perpetually tormented by the knowledge that we cannot relax, we 
can never let down our guard. “What next?” muses my father 
disconsolately as the implications of our unsuccessful foray into 
France hit him with full force. 

“Let’s bide our time here and calmly plan for the future,” 
comes my mother’s ever hopeful, reasoned reply. She is not a 
foolish Pollyanna but a pragmatist who realizes that without hope 
we will definitely not have the strength to survive. 

“What future?” dad questions morosely. He has passed from 
denial to abject resignation, unable to conceive of a middle 
ground. 

Once the invaders have taken control of both France and 
Belgium, there seems to be a lull in the campaign against Jews. In 
retrospect, the Germans were probably devoting their energies to 
the planning and implementation of their unimaginable war 
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measures—increasing the volume of the ice mass that will 
eventually descend upon us with no restraint as is the way with 
roaring avalanches. But at that time we just held our breath and 
tried to quiet the uneasy rumblings that could not yet be defined. 
We settle in again, hoping that Hitler’s appetite for dominance has 
been sated and like the cruel giant in fairy tales, he falls into a 
long, deep sleep. 

During this donnant period when our status remains in limbo, I 
remember attending another school—this time one reopened under 
German occupation. It is located right across the street from our 
apartment on the rue Abbe Cuylitz so my mother drops by to 
enroll Heini and me. The headmaster decides on the spot that since 
we speak German we should attend the Flemish section. Mother 
interrupts him, “I want my children to speak French, too.” The 
headmaster replies curtly, “Sorry madame. German-Jewish 
children have to attend Flemish classes.” He offers no further 
explanation for this rule and no flexibility in administering it. Does 
he not understand that our mother tongue offers us no solace but 
instead serves as a bitter reminder of the past we have lost? 

Some of our fellow students have acquired a hatred toward the 
Germans from listening to their parents discuss current events. The 
tiny nation of Belgium fears absorption by its restless, aggressive 
neighbor so Hitler’s activities stir anxiety in even the calmest of 
Belgian hearts. Ironically, our schoolmates transfer their 
suspicions of Germans—so easily learned from their parents—to 
us, the outsiders. “How come you understand our language so 
easily?” they demand. By now Belgians have become aware of the 
Fifth Column—German spies who infiltrate Belgian life, trying to 
gain friends and information from the Flemish population. 
Thinking we are really allied with the enemy, our classmates 
sometimes address Heini and me as “les Bodies”, a pejorative 
term for Germans. Hitler himself would shudder if he knew that 
Heini and I were considered “Aryans!” 
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My new classmates seem like a boisterous, badly brought up 
group of children who behave shockingly in class. As newcomers 
we receive a lot of attention and while some students make fun of 
us, others welcome us, particularly one precocious young boy 
named Jan who flirts with me and passes me love notes. Still, this 
frivolity affords me the opportunity to regain in some small 
measure my childhood. And when we are on the school 
playground, my mother observes us from the window of our 
second floor apartment across from the school, waving her hand 
lovingly with a contented look on her beautiful face. 

We play in the streets near our house with a large group of 
neighborhood children. I still remember clearly how a young polio 
victim named Mariette would watch us wistfully from her 
downstairs windows, a prisoner in her wheel chair. In my young 
heart I already feel the stirrings of compassion even though - or 
perhaps because -1 have already witnessed so much distress. I feel 
compelled to stop my play to spend time talking or reading to her. 
Her mother seems quite impatient with the invalid’s limitations, 
speaking harshly to or criticizing her in front of me and others 
within earshot. She openly begrudges the time required to care for 
this needy child who can do virtually nothing for herself. So I tell 
Mariette that I will care for her myself once I am grown up. 

Heini and I even get to accompany our parents to the movies, a 
pleasure that has been denied to us completely in Germany. When 
we ask our parents the name of the film we will see, they candidly 
respond, “Enfants admis” which my parents in their initial 
ignorance of the French language take to be the name of the film 
since these words appear in large letters on the marquee. Gently 
and protectively, I who have picked up a little French from the 
streets, explain that that sign just means “children allowed.” This 
misunderstanding becomes the source of a recurrent family joke. 

I also retreat more into myself, enjoying the enriching company 
of books that my mother receives from friends. My heroes do not 
run around the streets of Brussels but rather are formed from 
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images in “Le Grand Meaulnes” or in the poems of Emile 
Verhaeren, a Franco-Belgian poet. 

During our third summer in Belgium, I have the chance to 
attend a session of summer camp for needy city children who are 
given the opportunity to escape their urban environment and get 
some fresh air. The cost is extremely nominal and my parents feel 
this change of pace will help me relax from the traumas we have 
all undergone up to this time. 

Unfortunately, the prejudice we have come to know so well in 
Germany follows me here in this idyllic country setting. I still 
remember vividly the camp’s sports director often referring to me 
as “sale Juive” (dirty Jew). Just as Jesse Owen’s triumph at the 
Munich Olympics in 1936 had enraged Hitler, so on a smaller 
scale do my gymnastic abilities grate on this sports teacher who 
tries to make my life miserable. It is not good to excel if you 
belong to an unpopular minority. I have learned this lesson very 
early in life and now the consequences of violating this principle 
are reinforced to me. The campers, on the other hand, seem 
indifferent to my religion. I am probably quite a rarity to them but 
don’t arouse special attention in that respect. 

The only other Jewish camper is a heavyset girl named Eliane 
who, coincidentally, shares the same last name as I although we 
are not related. It is her corpulence rather than her religion that 
causes her to suffer mocking at the hands of her fellow campers. 
However, her physical condition precludes her participation in 
sports, so she is at least spared humiliation by the sports director 
who bedevils me. 

Still in turmoil from our German experience, I was reluctant to 
separate from my mother to attend this summer camp. 
Nonetheless, she insists it will do me good and pleasing her is 
incentive enough to help me adjust to these unfamiliar 
surroundings. I don’t remember too much about my time there, 
except that I greatly anticipate the semi-weekly visits my mother 
pays to the camp. She always comes alone and I suspect that 
saving the cost of an additional fare is what causes my father to 
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remain at home. Of course, he is also fearful of being seen in 
public then as the Germans have begun intense racial propaganda 
campaigns in Belgium, too. 

Most parents come to visit by train and during the course of the 
summer some get to know each other by sight and begin 
conversing. And so it is that my mother acquires a friend and 
confidant who, more than any one other person, will become 
responsible for our family’s destiny. 

The man in question is Monsieur Jacques Van Zeebroek whose 
older daughter attends camp with me. Short and solidly built, he 
has a kind face and warm shining eyes that match his tender 
disposition. He is seldom seen without his typical Belgian cap, a 
beret worn jauntily on the left side of his head. Compassionate by 
nature, he is drawn to my mother by her beauty but also recognizes 
that she appears insecure and speaks little French. He, too, comes 
to visiting days at the camp alone as his wife remains at home with 
a newborn daughter. Gradually my mother and Jacques get to 
know each other and at some point she intuitively senses he can be 
trusted with the knowledge of our family’s plight as German- 
Jewish refugees. 

Basically all Jews who have any hope of surviving during the 
war are obliged to seek the support of others—nearly always non- 
Jews. If they are hidden, for example, they need someone to 
procure rations for them, to warn them of impending danger or 
even just to provide moral support and news of the war’s progress. 
Yet each sharing of this personal or family secret entails enormous 
risk because it only takes one denunciation to spell doom for 
everyone. Even if a potential victim judges correctly 186 times— 
or 1,860 times—for these quandaries arise with extreme 
regularity—the time after can be the fatal mistake. Perhaps 
Darwin’s Law in this case should be renamed to cover the survival 
of the most intuitive. 

As usual, my mother’s trust proves to be extremely well placed. 
Over the next several months, long after camp is over, Jacques 
becomes a frequent visitor in our home. As my parents begin to 
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formulate what they hope will be a survival plan, our new friend, a 
Belgian national, offers to serve as mother’s escort at times, 
pretending to be her husband in public when it would be helpful 
for her, an undocumented alien and Jew, to be accompanied for 
her own protection. He is a simple man but also a man of 
principle. He is heroic without fanfare and without expectation of 
reward. 

Europeans are normally required to carry with them at all times 
some form of identification. Since most people do not, in this pre¬ 
jet age, venture beyond their country’s borders, they do not have 
passports. Instead, each person receives what the French call a 
“Carte d’identite”, a simple document which indicates the bearer’s 
name, place of residence and country of citizenship. Eventually, 
Madame Emilie Van Zeebroek enters into the deception by 
reporting to the police in her Brussels neighborhood of Molenbeek 
that she has lost her identity card and needs to have a new one 
issued. My mother is given this valuable document indicating from 
then on that she is Mine E. Van Zeebroek while the real Mine Van 
Zeebroek is going by the same name, using her original document, 
which, of course, is not lost at all. The Underground is able to affix 
my mother’s photo to her newly acquired identity card. Needless 
to say, the Van Zeebroek family with its small daughters is taking 
a great risk by helping us in this courageous way. 
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CHAPTER 15 

The Germans Clamp Down on Belgium 


My first awareness of a pervasive change in Belgium comes 
one Sunday afternoon when our whole family goes to the movies 
at our neighborhood theater. The building, located on the main 
street of Anderlecht with its abundance of shops, is an easy ten 
minute walk from our apartment. We enjoy window shopping on 
our way to the theater where we love the cozy art deco styling, 
complete with plush, if weathered, red velvet annchairs. Not the 
least pretentious, its intimate and safe atmosphere seems to beckon 
us as long-lost friends. An aroma of chocolate and other sweets 
blends with the mustiness of closely packed and not impeccably 
clean masses to form a familiar but not unpleasant scent. This has 
become a favorite pastime even on our meager budget. We can 
easily afford the nominal admission charge which entitles us to sit 
in the least expensive seats in the front of the theater. There we are 
accustomed to remain for a whole afternoon of diversion and 
escape since this theater always shows double features. 

I have no idea what attracts us to the movies that particular day 
because one of the films called “Jud Suss,” is German and turns 
out to be a very anti-Semitic Nazi propaganda film portraying an 
actual figure drawn from history, a despicable Jewish man in 
eighteenth century Wurtemberg, a duchy in what is currently 
southern Germany. A financial advisor to the ruler of Wurtemberg, 
Suss Oppenheimer persuades the duke to allow Jews to enter 
Stuttgart, its capital, and a city previously closed to them. Taking 
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full advantage of his new privileges, Suss himself rapes the 
quintessential blonde Aryan Dorothea and has her husband 
tortured. The havoc Oppenheimer wreaks continues as Dorothea 
commits suicide because of her defilement and the duke dies. 

The film is clearly a morality tale. Suss himself has fallen from 
power, is arrested, tried and hanged. And, the Jews implicitly at 
the root of the problem are once again banished from Stuttgart. 
Everybody in the movie house claps as the villain meets his fate. 
The four of us look at each other and father with stooped shoulders 
and sad face declares softly, “This is the beginning of the end.” 
When we walk back home from the movie theater, I recall the 
Chaussee d’Anderlecht, always so joyous and colorful up to now, 
looking gloomy and grey. 

When we reach our modest building, a small, frail woman 
whom my parents know slightly, comes up to us and with tears in 
her eyes says, “They took my four adult children to send them to a 
labor camp. Tomorrow I am ordered to bring their clothes and 
other belongings.” We don’t know why she chooses to unburden 
herself to us except that maybe we cross her path when her 
overwhelming sorrow can no longer be contained. We cannot offer 
any words of solace because we, too, know our turn can come at 
any time. 

The same types of anti-Semitic decrees, commonplace in 
Germany for several years, have begun to take hold in the Belgium 
of 1942. Like rats trapped in a maze, our family continues to 
explore various paths, only to find the way blocked after a certain 
point and our choices further narrowed. The conquerors step up 
their control by insisting that Jewish identity cards be marked with 
the ominous “J” which, coupled with the yellow stars Jews are 
ordered to wear, would target us as easy prey once the round-ups 
begin. One by one our civil rights disappear. We are not allowed to 
attend public events such as concerts or exhibits and Jewish 
students can no longer go to the public schools. For us who know 
intimately the pattern in Germany, it is clearly a case of dejd vu 
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with the likely intensification of persecution all too tragically 
apparent. 

It is hard for us to surrender our newfound freedom and hope of 
a different outcome dies hard. When these new restrictions are just 
in their infancy, Heini and I one day set out to explore a 
neighboring quarter of Brussels with a large Jewish population 
called St. Gilles. Cut off from our school, but still feeling freer 
than we ever had in Germany, we instead use our abundant spare 
time to roam the streets nearby, getting better acquainted with our 
new home. Rounding the corner that day, we see that a force of 
Gestapo and SS-men have closed up an entire street and are 
entering homes looking for Jews. If the males are not wearing their 
yellow stars, the Germans humiliate them by having them drop 
their pants so the Germans can check whether they are 
circumcised—a sure indication of a Jewish heritage. Entire 
families are being arrested and thrown into trucks, supposedly 
taken into “protective custody” but in actuality they are being sent 
to concentration camps. 

I clearly recall the tall Aryan hooligans standing in front of their 
trucks at the top of each street, holding machine guns and pushing 
their captives onto the truck beds with the ends of their weapons. 
Heini and I look at each other and immediately know what we 
have to do: we flee the area and jump on a tram to go home. Our 
reprieve is short-lived because on the tram other SS-men are 
checking papers and yellow stars. Mother has decided that we 
would be safer without wearing the yellow badge as that would 
have singled us out right away for victimization. Fortunately, we 
pass this time unnoticed, jumping off the tram to go to our new 
hiding place, an even smaller apartment in a section of town 
adjoining Anderlecht. White as sheets, we enter this new residence 
as the sounds of “Juden raus, schmuzige Juden” ring in our ears. 
This is another Gennany! 

Acknowledging our terror, mother tells us, “The neighbors have 
warned that we must leave here immediately. Tomorrow the Nazis 
will round up the Jews in our area. So once more off the four of us 
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go, carrying what we can with us to a far away place in Berchem 
St. Agathe, a suburb of Brussels, where no one knows of our 
Jewishness. We’ve long ago given up questioning why or whether 
we have to move. Our basic survival instincts help us focus on the 
escape itself rather than its philosophical underpinnings. If we 
questioned why our Jewishness is a problem, we would sink into 
hopeless despair. 

In the Brussels neighborhood of Anderlecht where we had spent 
the initial calm months of our Belgian stay are several other 
Jewish families. In a constant effort to plan for the future, my 
mother has exchanged confidences with some of the other women 
whose families share our plight. In this way she first learned of 
“Le Joli Coin” from Mine S. whose two sons, Maurice and Simon, 
were occasional playmates of ours. Mine S. is also of Polish 
descent but arrived in Belgium long before my parents. She took 
up legal residence there, and then gave birth to her two sons in 
Brussels—sons who thus had Belgian citizenship. 

“If you give your services to the Underground, Mine J., 
proprietor of the Home du Joli Coin, is sure to accept your 
children,” Mine S. told my mother. “I’ll recommend you. You’ll 
have to use the greatest discretion and secrecy!” 

This is how my mother first learned of a residence in the small 
town of Ottignies where the owner, Mine Jacqmotte, is hiding a 
group of Jewish children who are presented to the outside world as 
Catholic orphans. Although her first priority is keeping our 
immediate family intact, mother tucks this knowledge away for 
use in case all other avenues are closed to us. 

By now restrictions on Jews in Belgium closely replicate those 
we remember too well from Germany. Jews can no longer attend 
public cultural events such as plays, concerts or exhibitions. Huge 
notices are tacked up on walls saying, “No entrance to Jews.” And 
the dreaded yellow star becomes mandatory as per a decree of 
May 27, 1942 issued by the German occupational government. 
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My parents both realize that it is extremely unsafe for my father 
with his strongly Semitic appearance to be seen on the street. Men 
of his age are very often picked up by German soldiers and 
required to serve as laborers. He feels highly vulnerable— 
especially since he does not have any valid Belgian 
documentation. My mother, though dark-haired, has very fair skin 
and beautiful features that allow her to blend in far more easily 
with the Belgian population. Now, in addition, she has falsified 
papers which enable her to circulate more freely in the streets, 
gathering food and supplies for the family. As the Germans 
become more entrenched in Belgium, her new identity and her 
new escort, M. Van Zeebroek help her gain access to places she 
would never risk going otherwise. 

By the summer of 1942, we are living in our fourth or fifth 
Belgian hiding place, a one-room apartment in Berchem-Ste. 
Agathe. Removed from the hectic pace of Brussels itself, this quiet 
rural suburb seems a solid refuge. Unlike Anderlecht with its 
abundance of immigrants and especially Jewish refugees, 
Berchem-Ste. Agathe has virtually no Jewish presence. Of course, 
we have to keep to ourselves as a family. No one in our new 
community knows us or anything about what we are doing there. 
Heini and I invent endless games to pass the time and sometimes 
we run out to nearby fields when no one is around to stretch our 
legs. Father handles the household chores and then retreats into his 
intellectual world, reading whatever Yiddish books he has been 
able to save, as well as Flemish newspapers. Toward evening 
mother, who goes shopping and runs errands during the day, 
returns home to make us simple evening meals. Often we enjoy 
fried potatoes and sometimes eggs that mother can purchase fairly 
cheaply from nearby farms. I still can see myself standing by the 
stove where she prepares a savory evening meal. As the eggs and 
potatoes cook with onions, the mouth-watering aroma permeates 
our small kitchen. Although simple, this meal still reminds me of a 
time when our family relishes each day we can be together. 
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Acclimating to this rural existence, we go to bed early in this 
seemingly peaceful setting. 

Yet here, too, it is only a matter of time before the Germans 
begin their relentless searches. They refuse to leave any stone 
unturned until all Jews are found, seeking them even in the most 
unlikely of places. So eventually even this remote haven will be 
searched. The Underground warns us just in time that round-ups of 
Jews are once again approaching. 

With more and more pathways blocked, our parents initiate 
with Heini and me the conversation that will shape the course of 
our lives during the remainder of the war. It is hard for all of us to 
sleep in those years of dread. The anxiety and our close quarters 
cause me often to overhear my parents’ exchanges whispered in 
the night. I get the first inkling of my future when I hear my 
mother admonish my father. “I took the risk of looking for a place 
and now you have to cooperate and help me tell the children as 
gently and firmly as possible. For our safety we cannot afford to 
have short fuses. And please, no scenes if they both resist leaving 
us for the unknown.” 

“I doubt they will; they have learned to be obedient the hard 
way,” adds my father bitterly. 

Indeed, long before the age of eleven I have learned not to 
question the wisdom of my parents. The decisions they make are 
never easy and often require choosing the lesser of two perceived 
unpleasant alternatives. But after our abortive odyssey to France 
and our need for constant relocation in Belgium caused by the 
intensification of Nazi activities there, hiding as a family has 
become untenable. 

There is no way to make the announcement palatable, so 
solemnly and sadly my parents summarize the situation for us once 
they have both plucked up the courage to inform us of this 
monumental decision. Embracing us tightly they say, “You already 
know how dangerous it is to be Jewish. Deportation is under way. 
They take us away to terrible camps.” 
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Mother then seals our fate. “We have to split up to stay alive,” 
she says. 

At the sight of our tears, father reassures us, “Your mother has 
found a secret place, recommended by Mine. S. whose boys you 
know and who are now hidden safely.” 

Mother continues, “It is called ‘Le Joli Coin’. It is in the 
country not too far from Brussels. You’ll enjoy fresh air and the 
company of other children,” she soothes, trying to introduce this 
devastating change to us in the most favorable light. While my 
father turns away abruptly to hide his emotions, my mother says 
the words that are to echo through our souls many times during the 
war, “We have no choice but to separate and Le Joli Coin 
represents your only possibility of survival.” 

“Your mother and our kind friend, M. Van Zeebroek, will 
accompany you by train, father concludes. “That should be fun, if 
you keep very quiet! After all, you have never taken a Belgian 
train before!” He grins and we shiver when he adds, “ Remember, 
don’t say a word if you see any Germans!” 

With that our family meeting concludes. Courageously, I try to 
console my brother. “We’ll still be together,” I offer, trying at the 
same time to convince myself. 

Heini and I will leave for Le Joli Coin the very next day. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Life in the “Orphanage” 


Jacques comes to get us early the day of our departure for Le 
Joli Coin. A certain stiffness pervades the atmosphere as it’s the 
first time we will travel as a family with him. It ‘s somewhat 
comparable to acquiring a step-parent midway through childhood. 
He doesn’t know us in the way our father does—the quirks of our 
personality—what makes us laugh and what preoccupies us. 

It must be unbelievably difficult for my father to see the four of 
us leave the apartment that day. How can any man watch as his 
wife goes off on the arm of another man? As his two children 
leave his embrace for what may be the last time? Yet he cannot 
even come to the window to catch a last glimpse or wave good¬ 
bye. Male adults are under very close scrutiny in Belgium, subject 
to being stopped by Germans in the street or rousted from their 
homes at any moment and sent to Germany or other points east to 
aid in the war effort. Men such as my father, with no papers, are 
just as likely to hear the dreaded words, “Drop your pants” which 
in his case would be followed by immediate seizure and exile to 
Auschwitz or one of its counterparts. 

My father embodies the archetypal Semitic look: the dark, 
wavy hair, large dark eyes, olive complexion and large nose that, 
despite his modern European dress and despite his mastery of 
German, readily sets him apart from Aryan contemporaries. He 
cannot risk being seen in the streets—nor even as a profile in a 
darkened window on a gloomy day as his family disintegrates. 
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The four of us are on the street now, my mother on the arm of 
Jacques, Heini and I talking quietly to each other and following 
closely behind. We try to appear as natural as possible—as though 
our small bundles contain nothing significant, while in reality they 
represent a few of our most potentially useful possessions such as 
a sweater and a change of underwear. We lack the rhythm of long¬ 
standing, unspoken intimacy but we hope that those we pass in the 
street will not notice anything out of the ordinary, that—even 
better—they will not notice us at all. 

We head for the train station with father’s promise of a special 
trip to the countryside ringing in our ears. Still our ninety minute 
train ride is one of silent anguish and despair. M. Van Zeebroek 
smilingly breaks the heavy silence from time to time by calling our 
attention to the passing scenery. “Look at the small villages, so 
close to Brussels, he remarks. “I would love to live in the 
countryside.” And another time, “How beautiful the trees are in 
autumn!” He calls Heini and me by name and beams at us 
affectionately as if to reinforce our new family ties. We try to call 
him father. He is a kind man, risking everything for the principle 
of helping us, but we know our real father is cowering in the 
shadows of our small apartment in Brussels and neither of us can 
get the word out of our mouths. 

Although we wish to remain suspended in time, the conductor 
finally calls out Ottignies, our destination, and the four of us 
disembark. From the station we climb a steep hill ironically called 
Chaussee de la Croix (the way of the cross). 

At the summit, on the outskirts of the town, the houses are more 
widely scattered and we continue to an area generally reserved for 
summer homes of prominent Brussels residents. Here the road 
narrows into a path lined with towering green trees and mature, 
lush shrubs. In the twilight it is still possible to glimpse the red and 
yellow hues of leaves taking on their fall colors in a last burst of 
glory that autumn evening of 1942. 
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Almost like a fairy tale illustration, a well-kept bourgeois villa 
suddenly comes into view at No. 6 Avenue des Myrtilles, Parc de 
l’Etoile. The whole address is poetic, conjuring up romantic 
images. And the first impression reinforces this imagery. The two- 
story red brick house bears contrasting coats of white paint with 
dark brown wooden strips in Tudor style, capped by a pointed roof 
of black tiles. We approach through an equally well-kept garden of 
flowers and shrubs. A pleasant perfume of flowers and moist earth 
assails my nostrils. 

“Perhaps things will not be so bad after all,” I reassure my 
brother. Although two years his junior, I always feel protective of 
him because of his frail health . Now automatically I am trying to 
ease into the role of mother to look after him when she no longer 
will be there. “Look at the red dahlias,” I exclaim, with a false 
brightness in my voice. I hope that the bright flowers might offer 
their own special form of solace to both of us. 

Sharing our anguish at the impending separation, my mother 
smiles sadly and promises, “I’ll come to visit as often as possible 
or permitted. You’ll never be out of my thoughts .” Then, wiping 
away a tear she hopes we won’t notice, she adds the reminder we 
are to carry with us throughout our stay there, “Le Joli Coin is the 
only possibility for your survival.” 

Certainly from the exterior, Le Joli Coin (the pretty spot ) lives 
up to its name. Yet at the same time that this beautiful facade 
attracts me, I feel vaguely disquieted. If this really is an orphanage, 
where are all the children? No one is outside playing, not even the 
simplest of playthings is visible, and no noise or other sign of 
youthful life greets us. Why are the children here so quiet? 

The brown wooden front door stands up two or three wooden steps 
on a tiny terrace supported by square white pillars. With our hearts 
pounding we ring the huge bell. 

I’ve long believed in the value of first impressions. Their 
impact may even be heightened in children who can see through to 
the heart of an individual without being swayed by outer layers of 
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camouflage. The tall middle-aged woman who opens the door that 
evening immediately takes me aback. 

Although vestiges of a former attractiveness remain, her present 
appearance is somewhat neglected. A badly-cut flowery, faded 
dress covers her plumpish body. Then my eyes drift up toward her 
round, well-fed face. Her forced smile reveals a row of unusually 
white teeth, a contrast to her pale skin and gray eyes. Obviously 
tinted and badly permed short red-brown hair sticks out from her 
scalp in no discernible style. Flakes of dandruff stand out clearly 
on her shoulders against the dark background of her dress. 

Mine J. ushers us into a very cozy dining room and adjoining 
salon, tastefully furnished with Belle Epoque antiques. Cupboards 
display fine china and remnants of a more glorious past. The walls 
of these rooms are covered with imaginative, colorful oil 
landscapes created, I later learn, by Mine J. herself. I immediately 
feel a kinship with her artistic expression of peaceful serenity 
which strongly contrasts with her less than well tended 
appearance. 

Once seated, mother immediately tries to confirm the 
arrangements for me and Heini that she understands to have been 
settled via her contacts in the resistance. “We have arrived safely 
and now I put my two children in your trust, chere Mine J.” 

“No,” comes her shrill reply “I already have too many.” 

Shocked, my mother bursts into tears, pleading for mercy at the 
feet of Mine J. “You cannot abandon my children who fled the 
Germans in Germany, France and Belgium. They are such young 
victims of persecution and hatred.” Mine J. remains stone faced. 

“I’ll do anything for you and the Home du Joli Coin” my 
mother implores “I’ll bring food and pay twice as much. I’ll have 
the Underground furnish you with extra surveillance and ration 
stamps”. 

At the mention of these offers, Mine J.’s face lights up and she 
agrees to accept us. 
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Terrified that Mme J. might reverse herself again, we say hasty 
good-byes, swallowing our tears. With a courageous smile mother 
admonishes us to be nice and then adds, “Mme J. will take good 
care of you...You’ll have lots of friends. I’ll see you soon!” With 
each additional sentence I can feel the tightness of her throat 
increase. She is almost choking on her last words, “I love you; 
you’ll be safe here. At last you’ll have children to play with.” 

Resisting every impulse within each of us, Heini and I both 
hold back from throwing ourselves into our mother’s arms. We 
know how difficult this moment is for her. Although we are only 
11 and 13 years old, we assure her of our obedience and express 
our concerns for the safety of both her and father. “Be careful. Dad 
should not go out in the streets. Come and see us when you can, 
but come with M. Van Zeebroek who will protect you,” we 
admonish. 

Meanwhile, Mme J.’s voice rings in our ears, “Say your good¬ 
byes, take your bags with your clothing and follow me.” 

In our sorrow, we barely notice when Mme J. leads us down a 
long, dark corridor from the salon in which we have been received. 
Intentionally she walks in between Heini and me so that each is 
denied the comfort of physical closeness to the other. Opposite her 
private quarters is a large, sparsely furnished room where all the 
children stay until bedtime. Its one source of comfort is an upright 
piano of black, polished wood which has seen better days. We 
later learn it badly needs tuning, sounding hollow and metallic. 

Unceremoniously she takes us to meet the other children, our 
“comrades in hiding” as she calls them. “Two more of your 
countrymen,” she announces to the group. “They speak German. 
Speak French to them and get on with it.” With that curt 
introduction, she turns away from us and retires to her quarters, 
while one of the children surreptitiously whispers a welcome to 
“two more fellow compatriotes.” 

With tears in my eyes I glance around at the cold, barren room 
which stands in such contrast to the comfort of Mme J.’s salon. 
Rushing to the window, we see my mother, her shoulders stooped, 
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slowly retreating down the path away from Le Joli Coin on the 
arm of Jacques who seems to be comforting her. My brother and I 
look desperately at each other when Maurice, one of her charges, 
announces in a reassuring voice, “Venez, venez nous serons vos 
nouveaux amis!” This is the same Maurice we have occasionally 
played with in the streets of Anderlecht and whose mother. Mine 
S., has encouraged my mother to seek asylum for Heini and me 
here at Le Joli Coin. He and his brother Simon have been here for 
some time and are obviously adapting. Now they offer to be our 
new friends. 

For Heini and me the shock is still too great. In one moment we 
go from our mother’s warm embrace, from her total commitment 
to us, to the detached care of a stranger. It will take a long time for 
us to find our way at Le Joli Coin. For now our new caretaker 
abruptly abandons us without so much as a pat on the shoulder. 
This is the first of many nights when we go to bed without dinner. 
My salty tears foretell a hunger of a different sort than I have ever 
experienced. 
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CHAPTER 17 

Madame Jacqmotte’s Qualifications 


I am numb. There is no other way to describe the shutdown of 
my feelings when I realize that Henri and I have been sent away 
for an indefinite amount of time to be cared for, not by relatives or 
someone who knows us personally, but by a modern-day, aloof 
Noah who adds us, another pair, to the collection of species she 
proposes to save from the deluge. We are among the last aboard 
before the flood waters rise, joining a motley assortment of 
bedraggled and lost specimens. 

The other children appear to Henri and me as an 
undifferentiated sea of faces. They are all native speakers of 
French, while we have only limited exposure to what will later 
become our adopted language. And, despite the truthful 
preparation given to us by our parents about why we need to be 
here, we do not really grasp at first the full impact of our mother’s 
departure. Through a mixture of fantasy and wishful thinking we 
imagine that quite soon she and M. Van Zeebroek will return to 
rescue us from this strange place. 

Chaos could easily reign where one adult has primary care of 
some twenty-three children with a range of emotional and physical 
needs. But Mine J. maintains a smooth-functioning unit without 
attending to each of us as individuals. She does not allow her well- 
run operation to be thrown out of kilter. Children usually respond 
well to order but especially order tempered with love. At Le Joli 
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Coin, love is not available from Mine J. She rules with authority 
instead. 

We children sleep in two large rooms, a boys’ dormitory and a 
girls’ dormitory separated from each other by a landing to a short 
staircase that leads up to Mine J.’s room. No adult attendant stays 
in either room to calm or console us in the dark hours of night 
when the demons each of us may have tamed during the day 
emerge to do a private Danse Macabre. We must try to console 
each other or cry ourselves silently back to a fitful sleep. We are 
never permitted to enter Mine. J.’s room or intrude in any way on 
her privacy. Still she makes her presence felt at all times by 
encouraging a system of spying, rewarding those who report to her 
any inappropriate behavior. 

Each morning at 6 a.m. Mine J. passes through both 
dormitories, ringing a small bell—such as one would use to 
summon servants—loudly enough to awaken us. The time is fixed 
all year round, even in the winter months when this is long before 
daybreak and our rooms are freezing. Each of us must make his 
own bed, get dressed in this communal atmosphere devoid of 
privacy, and then go downstairs to the row of sinks where we do a 
primitive wash up of hands and face, using cold water unless the 
pipes have frozen and we have no water at all. In the whole two 
years I spend at Le Joli Coin, I don’t remember any of us having a 
single shower or bath! No wonder that lice soon run rampant on 
our bodies and eventually we have to have our heads shaved. 

I’ll never forget our first morning there when Mine J. leads my 
brother and me through the motions of our daily routine. We are 
dazed by our displacement to this strange world and tremendously 
uncertain as to what the future will hold. My mother has not 
explained what our life will be like at Le Joli Coin. She herself 
probably knew little of the details. The mere fact that we will 
seemingly be out of harm’s way matters far more to her than the 
details of everyday life. Our survival is primordial. 
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Heini and I are raised to do as we are told. Yet, our goodness 
and obedience still do not enable us to continue living with our 
parents. Now our mother is gone and we don’t know when or if 
we’ll see her again. We certainly cannot afford to disobey Mine J. 
who now seems to control our future. 

We are told to watch the other children and do as they do. After 
we dust and sweep the floor around our beds, Mine J. takes all of 
us for a three kilometer (1.9 mile) walk to St. Joseph’s Church in 
Blocry, the section of Ottignies where Le Joli Coin is located. It’s 
a Sunday because that’s the day Mine J. accompanies her 
“orphans” to church for Mass. 

Once inside the church, one of the children takes my hand and 
dips it into a small bowl of water and I feel a chill down my back. 
Then she shows me how to get on my knees on the floor and tries 
to get me to make an odd sign across my chest. I am thoroughly 
confused. After this formality, all the children including my 
brother and me climb a wooden staircase to reach a platform 
where a fat gentleman plays a harmonica and we are supposed to 
sing what I later learn is the Mass in Latin. 

Although of course Henri and I know nothing of the liturgy that 
first day, Mine J. soon discovers that we have an ability to sing 
and subsequently includes us in the choir on a permanent basis. 
Those of us in that select group at ages seven to thirteen trudge to 
Mass at the church every day of the week, navigating the often 
muddy or icy fields in our wooden clogs. Each of us also wears an 
ill-fitting navy blue uniform cut from a rough material which is too 
thin for the frequently damp mornings we encounter. On really 
cold days we add a cape made of wool. But even this cannot begin 
to mute the harsh effects of wind or rain on our bodies unpadded 
by even the thinnest layer of fat. 

Mine J. has these uniforms made by a local dressmaker and 
then asks our families to reimburse her. Even though the uniforms 
eventually become threadbare, we don’t get larger ones. Instead 
the skirts become shorter and shorter on us, leaving us more 
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exposed to the elements. If we are lucky, we can trade among 
ourselves to get clothing more suited to our preadolescent bodies. 

In our absence those not in the choir have already dusted, aired 
out and cleaned the dorms, mopping with wet cloths dipped in 
soapy water the dorm floor, corridors and the classroom/dining 
room where we spend most of our time during the day. While 
some of the students clean, the others are assigned to peel potatoes 
in the cellar. We really consider this the worst assignment and 
joke, “This is how criminals perform their duties in prison.” 
During the colder months the potatoes themselves are often frozen 
because Le Joli Coin has no heat except for a small furnace that 
warms Mine J.’s private quarters and one small stove in our 
classroom. 

Theoretically, Mine J. is well prepared to look after us. She is 
very proud of her credentials attesting to her training in the 
Decroly method whose underpinnings she describes to us at great 
length. This educational discipline is named for a turn-of-the- 
century Belgian physician, Ovide Decroly, who specialized in 
neuropsychiatry. In 1901 he founded the Institute for Abnormal 
Children just outside of Brussels. In this homelike setting, Decroly 
was able to obtain very good educational results from this very 
challenging population. He then applied these insights to the 
general student population. 

Long before we encounter Mine J., she has already attempted to 
apply the Decroly method to delinquent children. How she came to 
this calling I am not sure, although I discovered during the course 
of my stay that her marriage had disintegrated many years before 
and she was estranged from both her former husband and her son. 

Mine J. had acquired the building our institution now occupies 
and its surrounding terrain through a family inheritance. Options 
for a woman to support herself in those days were quite limited. I 
assume from her unsuitability for the work that she came to this 
profession after having rejected less desirable ones rather than 
having any positive calling to it. 
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As a result of her project with delinquent children, the Belgian 
authorities who in those days were probably just relieved that 
somebody was doing something, had asked her to set up an 
institution for children rescued from the civil war in Spain. More 
delinquent children followed before we Jewish children came into 
her care. 

Sadly, as is sometimes the case, there is a world of difference 
between theoretical knowledge and its proper application. In fact, 
when we are alone, we actually whisper, “If it is the Decroly 
method she is applying on us, something has gone wrong 
somewhere.” 

Yes, Mine J. lets us explore our own interests, provided that 
those interests dovetail with her own, such as music, or when the 
activity, such as gardening, serves her own ends of keeping us 
quiet and possibly supplying us a little additional food. Strangely, 
she must be a woman of some not inconsiderable formal learning. 
She plays the piano proficiently although with a certain heaviness 
and lack of grace. More pronounced, as I witnessed upon entering 
her salon my first evening at Le Joli Coin, is her talent as a 
landscape painter. So essentially during our stay we are schooled 
in the arts—either by Mine J. herself or by some local tutors who 
come periodically to our “orphanage.” She also lets us cultivate 
our own garden. 

Le Joli Coin sits on a very quiet and private cul de sac, the Rue 
des Myrtilles, named after the luscious huckleberry bushes that 
proliferate in the area. Lush foliage and a large lot offer a high 
degree of privacy. At the front yard of Le Joli Coin is a lovely, 
colorful flower garden, an area which had immediately reassured 
me when my mother first brought us to stay at Le Joli Coin. 
Mine J. tends this well-kept area diligently. Despite the fact that 
we could visit this garden with virtually no chance of being 
observed, she instructs us that “her orphans” as she tends to refer 
to us, are not to go near this part of her property. 
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Instead she insists we remain in the back for our safety, which 
gives onto a nearby forest. In the far corner of the backyard, she 
assigns us a plot of land which we can cultivate. Unlike the front 
yard which has been carefully nourished and fertilized over the 
years, this plot has long been neglected, with the result that its soil 
is sandy and ungiving. Mine J. devises our garden as an adjunct to 
her classroom instruction in botany. By tending our own plots, she 
feels, we can put our theoretical knowledge to work. More 
practically, also, the garden is a means of keeping us busy and out 
of mischief. 

Our tools are basic, some digging implements and a rake that 
we all share, but still it feels wonderful to have this opportunity to 
create life at a time when so much in our young lives has already 
been destroyed. We are assigned one garden space per family, 
enabling us to work on this particular project with our siblings. 
Those who don’t have a brother or sister at Le Joli Coin are paired 
off in groups of two or three. 

Despite the primitive conditions, we are gripped by an 
unwavering enthusiasm for our very own creation. We plant eyes 
of potatoes, some green peas which are been given to us by Paula, 
and the heads of onions, the latter mostly of poor quality that we 
find rotting in the cellar. We work with great ardor and then tend 
to our crop whenever allowed, praying for the harsh winter to go 
away and to see our labor bear fruit. 

Although our harvest is largely a token one, the garden 
becomes to us children a symbol of hope. Just as our plants grow 
despite the adverse conditions and eventually nourish us, so we 
hope to overcome our incredibly difficult circumstances and be 
sustained by our very own crops. The sight of the growing 
seedlings—a miracle of nature—feeds our imagination. The 
garden’s success far exceeds Mine J.’s more limited goals for it. I 
even remember our harvesting some potatoes and onions which as 
a special treat I am allowed to prepare for the others over an 
outdoor fire pit in the forest. My companions congratulate me on 
this delicious meal, but I owe the recipe to my mother who made 
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this for us while our family still lived together in the countryside 
outside Brussels. 

Apart from the garden, her educational regimen is underpinned 
by her strict, authoritarian nature. She thus incorporates Decroly’s 
emphasis on work while abandoning his commitment to 
compassion and an intuitive sense of children’s needs. Although 
Decroly’s classroom sometimes appears to be based on freedom 
and games, there is an underlying structure which exposes the 
child to a complex and progressive range of tasks needed for 
acquiring life skills. In many respects life with Mine J. is a 
caricature of the Decroly method. How mundane our academic 
pursuits seem in this context. 

I wish I could relate that most of the day is spent in some 
constructive ways designed to help each of us develop our talents 
and interests or at the least to distract us from our many anxieties. 
Our formal schooling takes place in the short morning hours when 
we convert our dining area into a classroom. Although the 
Underground provides funds for tutoring, outside teachers are used 
infrequently for special subjects such as arithmetic, French 
grammar and spelling. Mine J. does most of the teaching. She must 
derive some pleasure from instructing those of us who are eager to 
learn. Perhaps she looks upon her educational endeavors as a 
challenge. Favoring those who catch on quickly, she really makes 
no attempt to hide her disdain for those who are not as gifted in the 
classroom. Often she embarrasses me in class by announcing to 
the others, “Look at Sonia who reads well although she is of 
German background. She remembers and applies herself.” 

All of our short lives have been disrupted by the vagaries of 
war so that our prior education has been inconsistent at best. In 
addition, stress and fear accompany us always: fear for our own 
lives and gnawing uncertainty about the fates of our parents and 
loved ones. Although we try to absorb our lessons, the anxiety that 
pervades our lives disrupts our powers of concentration. 
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Mornings, for example, often include a meeting with Mine J. 
where she discusses atrocities committed by the Germans who 
never seem to be far from our vicinity. In great detail, she recounts 
how people just like us in nearby villages have been rounded up 
and sent off to camps or summarily shot. We must, she insists, be 
inconspicuous at all times, not make any noise or do anything to 
draw attention either to ourselves or to le Joli Coin. 

Naturally these accounts of German savageries terrify all of us. 
Yet Mine J. never offers us a compassionate hand or a suggestion 
of commiseration with our plight. The dangers lurking around 
Ottignies are real, since this town lies on a major rail route from 
Belgium to Germany and often sees soldiers passing through or 
encamping there during the war years. However, we are still all 
children—many orphaned already and the rest separated from 
parents and close relatives at least for the duration of the war. Cast 
adrift by the forces of fate before maturity, we need a mother’s 
tender hands and warm smile—if only just to reassure us that life 
can sometimes be warm and pleasant and that we are all looking 
forward to common goals: the restoration of peace and reunions 
with our loved ones. 
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CHAPTER 18 

Conversion 


It is never far from our minds at Le Joli Coin that our problems 
originate from the fact we are Jewish. Why that should be so might 
often surpass us as it has often puzzled our parents. Nonetheless, 
this is a time for pragmatism rather than philosophizing. 

Mine J. makes it clear to each of us throughout our stay that our 
souls need to be saved. Slowly but surely we are made to believe 
we must pass from the Jewish world into the Catholic one. Heaven 
knows this seems to make a lot of sense. 

“Conversion will be purely a pro forma affair,” insists Mine J. 
—at least that’s what she tells us. “You will be safer as Catholic 
orphans.” Already she has made sure we are registered with the 
town under false, less Jewish, names. My brother had undergone a 
name change from Heini into Henri during his Belgian school 
days. And now at Le Joli Coin Henri and I both take the last name 
Van Zeebroek which sounds far more acceptable than the German 
surname of our birth. But, under pressure, our religious heritage 
can still betray us, the traditionalism or even agnosticism of each 
child’s respective father visited upon the children. So Mine J. feels 
obliged to complete our transformation into practicing Catholics, 
at the same time wrenching us from still more of the vestiges of 
our former life. 

Many evenings she devotes to teaching the elements of our 
adoptive religion to us, her captive audience. Her lessons are then 
supplemented three times a week by instruction from Abbe V. at 
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the church in Blocry. ’’You will have to work hard and learn 
Catechism quickly so that Jesus and the Virgin Mary may count 
you as one of their own,” advises Mine J. to each of us. How very 
reassuring that some divine force actually depends on us! That 
God seems much more appealing than the God of the Jews who 
has turned His back on us and our families. 

For us children who live with Mine J., the change is not at all 
jarring. Judaism had come to represent persecution and even death. 
Slowly we don’t feel like Jews anymore. We cross ourselves, we 
genuflect with awe and respect. We recite the Our Father and Hail 
Mary every evening on our knees before slipping into bed. In fact, 
singing Mass every day serves as a pleasant diversion from our 
depressing, dreary existence. I am so taken by my Catholic 
education and the spiritual journey that I confide to Mine J., “Later 
in life I will become a nun.” I don’t say this to please her, although 
it certainly does. I really do then have the intention of putting my 
life in the hands of the church. 

The church becomes the destination for our only regular 
outings, the focus for our social as well as spiritual lives. Slowly 
we come to the realization that our survival depends on the 
abandonment of our Jewishness. The church extends its open arms 
to us, provided that we recognize the error of our ways—or the 
ways of our ancestors—and accept the Catholic doctrines. 

In the spring of 1943 about a dozen of us—probably only those 
past the age of eleven who are capable of full participation in the 
ritual—receive adult baptism from Abbe V. As each of us passes 
before him he pronounces the traditional words, “I baptize you in 
the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit.” He then adds 
to me, “From now on you will be known as Sonia-Renee Van 
Zeebroek”. Mine J. who honors me with the bestowal of her own 
first name has carefully selected it. I feel uncomfortable with this 
special treatment. But I certainly accept it and in a certain sense 
welcome the feeling of inclusion that baptism offers. When Abbe 
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V. tells each of us we now belong to the Catholic Community, it 
calms a deeper sense of inner anxiety. 

As a group we have, indeed, progressed quickly in our religious 
transformation. I personally find spirituality a justification of my 
very existence and at the same time a way out of my daily misery. 
After the ceremony we are all proud to be photographed in the 
lovely clothes we have acquired just for the occasion. We look 
solemn and dignified—girls in white dresses and boys in navy blue 
suits—all borrowed from sympathetic local families. 

Those parents who are still alive and reachable at this time are 
informed of the preparation and eventual baptism of their children. 
Even though my mother had lived in Germany as a quite 
assimilated Jew, she has a difficult time coming to terms with such 
an official transformation of her children. I can hardly imagine 
how the more religious parents address this dilemma. They all 
agree, however, for the safety of their children, hoping that we will 
survive the Nazi persecution and go back to normalcy later. 

For me personally, the daily singing especially offers a sense of 
belonging that I desperately need at that time. When I sing I can 
reach God. This gives me a semblance of power—that I can 
beseech God in this way not to be ferocious toward the Jews. And, 
as the voices of our group harmonize, I don’t feel so alone or 
scared. 

At Le Joli Coin those with musical ability bask in the special 
light of Mine J.’s favoritism. She makes no secret of her 
preferences for me and several of her other charges who have good 
voices and an aptitude for music. We are the ones chosen to sing at 
the church each day while the others remain at home, peeling 
potatoes in the often freezing cellar of Le Joli Coin or doing some 
other menial tasks to maintain our institution. Mine J. herself even 
calls our group “the elite.” 

As the Orphan Choir of Le Joli Coin we sing daily at Mass just 
as the Spanish Civil War orphans had before us. But, in addition, 
we are looked upon as entertainers for various town-related 
functions. At our young ages and with all the risks of discovery 
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this entails, we organize the “P etites Fetes d’Ottignies” at the 
suggestion of the mayor of the town who invites us to perform for 
the inhabitants at various religious and civic festivities, gaining 
their admiration and, we hope, their protection. 

At one such evening, dressed in a crepe paper costume I had 
made myself, I dance without much technique but with a certain 
grace “La Meditation de Thais” by Massenet. Before and even 
during the performance, stage fright is my constant companion. I 
am shy by nature and never feel talented enough to perform before 
others. Yet I carry on and am gratified by the recognition of the 
audience in the form of applause. 

Mine J. seems strangely proud of her group on those occasions 
even though the more visible we are, the greater risk we all run. So 
although we half expect that German soldiers might disrupt our 
performance at any moment, nonetheless we carry through in 
keeping with Mine J.’s veiled suggestion, “Do well and you will 
reap the benefits.” We never are really sure what this means but 
know our success with the audience is important to her. 

With practice both in the church and at these local festivities 
my confidence grows. I also enjoy preparing for the performances 
because of Paula, Mine J.’s personal maid. A cheerful, handsome 
woman in her early twenties with a beautiful face and openly 
joyous expression, Paula lives with her parents in Ottignies but 
comes to work daily at Le Joli Coin. Despite Mine J.’s seemingly 
impossible demands, Paula who is strong and shapely, never 
seems to lose her composure. Moving at an extremely fast pace, 
she cooks for her and cleans her personal quarters as well as 
supervising our manifold chores of food preparation and 
maintenance of our own living space and wash basins. If anyone 
even attempts to shirk her duties, she quickly sets the matter 
straight by insisting, “No food if you do not finish your tasks.” 
During such a scolding we sometimes catch a glimpse of Paula, 
standing by with a shrug of her shoulders implying both pity and 
powerlessness. 
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In comparison to the drudgery and intimidation of our everyday 
lives, the local festivities represent a tremendous liberation of our 
spirits. All of the children are involved in these shows, either 
performing, working on costumes or serving as stage hands. To 
bolster our confidence before the performance, Paula chats with 
each of us as she applies powder and lipstick. “You are the 
greatest! They all love you,” she says in such a heartfelt tone that 
we know it is true. Once onstage, basking in the glow of Paula’s 
encouragement, we can forget for a brief period of time the 
disaster of our melancholic and harsh existence. 

Each show is followed by a reception in which we are allowed 
by Mine J. to mingle with the locals. These spectators are quite 
supportive of our efforts, often remarking among themselves, 
“poor orphans, so young, so talented and no parents!” 

Sometimes one or another asks my age and expresses such 
compliments as, “We appreciate your dancing and singing—a 
voice so crystal clear for such a young child.” Others predict a 
career for me as a professional singer, a path that I eventually take! 

Indeed there is no shortage of talent among our unique group. 
One young girl, Edith M., of Hungarian origin, has the face of 
Hedy Lamarr and is the object of many of the boys’ daydreams 
and fantasies. She dances with great grace and finally at the end of 
the war when she is just sixteen becomes a professional performer 
in Paris. 

Because of our greater visibility in the church, some members 
of the community outside Le Joli Coin know the musicians. Mine 
J.’s neighbors, a retired general and his wife, invite our choral 
group to afternoon tea at their home. We can’t even imagine what 
this means but it sounds magical to us. Fortunately by this time our 
once shaved heads of hair have regrown! 

During the course of the afternoon we lunch on delicately 
prepared sandwiches and small, delicious pastry cakes. It takes 
amazing self-discipline to restrain our appetites. Also spending the 
afternoon with us is the couple’s teenage daughter Catherine who 
entertains us with her piano playing. I clearly remember 
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Catherine’s lovely, flowing light brown hair and clear complexion 
as she runs through her repertoire to our great delight. 

“Oh, please, please come and play on Mine J.’s piano for the 
other children,” I beg when the last notes have ceased. I know 
Catherine’s special talent and sensitive musical interpretations will 
transport the others who haven’t been invited to tea. Besides, this 
will give me another opportunity to hear her. After my enthusiastic 
description of our visit, Mine J. agrees to have Catherine perform 
for all of us at Le Joli Coin. 

It is hard to imagine how eagerly I anticipate Catherine’s visit. 
Not only do I admire her as a person but I am in awe of her ability 
to caress the piano and create the wondrous sounds that give life 
meaning. Finally, the appointed day comes and Catherine enchants 
all of us. As a finale, she plays Schubert’s Impromptu No. 4, Opus 
9. It is difficult to describe how her tender stroking of the keys 
transports me onto another plane of existence. Little by little my 
surroundings recede and the sun on that fortuitously sunny day 
seems to shine just for me and to concentrate its warmth on my 
body alone. I shiver with delight from the ecstasy of my feelings 
as I fall totally in love with this piece. 

Then and there, standing as close as possible to the piano in 
order to capture every nuance of Catherine’s playing, I decide that 
when normalcy is restored, I, too, will learn to play the piano. At 
the conclusion of her performance I stand next to her and beg,” 
Please, please do not stop. Play it again, particularly the slow 
movement. It gives new dimensions to my world. I could listen to 
you forever!” 

“Oh,” Catherine replies modestly, “I am not that good; I have to 
practice more. I am so grateful to you for being such a good 
listener. You certainly appreciate the beautiful flow of Schubert’s 
Impromptu and I am but a mediocre interpreter of this celestial 
music. When you have progressed to the right point, I’ll teach you 
the Impromptu. You have such inherent, mature love of music and 
you encourage me to practice and play more.” 
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So modest is this performer that she thanks me for listening and 
encouraging her when, in truth, she enriches me more than words 
can begin to describe. 
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CHAPTER 19 

Friendships at “Le Joli Coin” 


Slowly, slowly I adapt. 

With the passing weeks and months it becomes clear that Le 
Joli Coin is more than just a brief interlude, to be blotted out of our 
memory forever by my parents’ comforting embrace. As I grow to 
know the other “orphans” we realize that all of us are united by 
strong bonds that have overcome my innate reserve. 

Furthermore, we are relatively close in age with most of us 
either teenagers or just on the brink of adolescence. Living in tight 
proximity with people of the opposite sex at this time of volatility 
might normally be the source of great temptation and youthful 
exuberance. But these are no ordinary circumstances. Perhaps 
Mine J.’s manner contributes more than any other factor to our 
cohesion as a group. 

We laugh at and refuse to use our outhouse. Le Joli Coin has 
only one indoor toilet, adjacent to Mine J.’s private quarters. At 
first we all share it, but with twenty-some people in the house it 
quickly becomes overworked and ceases to function properly. At 
that point she has a primitive outhouse built in the forest behind 
her property—the only facility we children are then allowed to 
use, no matter the weather or the time of day or night. We quickly 
tire of this unpleasant trek—especially in the rain. Furthermore, 
this facility is not hooked up to any plumbing system so the waste 
just accumulates. After only a short time the stench is unbearable. 
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Before too long, each of us systematically avoids the outhouse, 
finding discrete spots in the forest in which to relieve ourselves. 
Naturally, it doesn’t take too long for Mine J. to discover our new 
system; we leave all too visible signs which she finds during her 
walks around her property. In order to punish us, she insists that 
we each pick up all our excrement individually with a long stick 
and throw it into a huge bag which in turn will be tossed into a 
septic tank. Failure to comply means deprivation of our meager 
daily bread ration. How we manage after this I can’t even bear to 
remember. Occasionally, Mine J. offers me, one of her favorites, 
use of the indoor toilet, but I always feel disloyal toward the others 
at such times. 

We rally around an impoverished and desperate German Jewish 
woman who arrives one day with her two sons on Mine J.’s 
doorstep. Although she, like Henri and me, is probably sent by the 
Underground, Mine J. gives this poor woman a difficult time until 
the newcomer agrees to do all the dirty work around Le Joli 
Coin—so strong is her will to live and to give her sons a chance 
for manhood. We dub her Mine. Gazon, a corruption of the French 
word gargon because she often babbles incomprehensibly in 
German, interjecting a smattering of French in which she laments 
the fate of her children. With her heavy accent she seems to be 
saying, “tries pauvres gazons ”. To the ear of a French speaker, that 
means my poor lawns, a nonsensical utterance that causes us to 
chuckle despite ourselves. 

We take pity on one of our own, a stout boy of about fourteen 
with a baby face, big brown eyes and very curly light brown hair. 
E. is a slow learner who incurs Mine J.’s scorn for his inability to 
master his lessons. But what really enrages her is his “bad habit” 
of wetting his bed. Each time she discovers the telltale stain in his 
bed, she makes him parade in front of all of us draped in his soiled 
sheet. “This will cure him forever, “ Mine J. repeats. Sadly the 
accidents continue and the humiliation intensifies. At the breaking 
point, E. tells his parents and one day he leaves with them, though 
the war is still raging. The family attempts to cross the border into 
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Switzerland but stringent controls on both sides cause them to turn 
back. E. is forced to return to Le Joli Coin but apparently his 
parents, who still have some means, persuade Mine J. to stop 
torturing him. She never again calls attention to his problem, 
which was no doubt exacerbated by the threat of her reprisals. 
Although we are sorry that E’s family was not successful in 
gaining their freedom, we welcome him eagerly back into our 
group. 

Above all, though, what unites us most is our hunger. Our diet, 
which has to sustain us through the cold, through chores and 
through long days capped by religious indoctrination, is woefully 
small and nutritionally inadequate for growing bodies. The first 
time I taste the watery gruel, our daily breakfast staple, I find it 
inedible. Gradually I begin to tolerate it since my body cries out 
for sustenance. 

Each of us also receives one thin slice of bread in the morning 
brought by the local baker. When I first arrive the bread is white, 
but as the war continues, flour shortages lead to a darker, almost 
gluey product. We all long for the heels on either end of the bread 
because the crust is chewier. The children who receive these 
pieces can thus extend the pleasure of eating a minute or two 
longer. Still as hungry as we are, we have a system of alternating 
days for receiving these crusts. No one tries to cheat or take 
advantage of the others when Paula, who presides over our meals, 
distributes the slices each day. 

Mine J. never takes any of her meals with us but instead her 
helper Paula brings food from the kitchen to her in the dining 
room. She gives us the impression that she is eating the same food 
we receive and no one questions why she doesn’t eat with us. It 
gives us all a good respite to know that she is not hovering over us. 

Sunday afternoons are the high point in Mine J.’s weekly social 
calendar because she regularly invites Abbe V., the priest from St. 
Joseph’s, into her private dining area for a leisurely meal. 
Although this room is off limits to us, we children delight in 
stealing glances at the scene by climbing quietly just beneath the 
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window giving onto that room and peeking in while Mine. J. is 
looking in a different direction. The dishes served to Abbe V. 
appear elegant, but we are more intrigued by the nature of the 
relationship of this kindly priest with Mine J. Each week this 
familiar scene becomes the subject of countless conversations. We 
giggle about whether the improbable pair are more than just 
friends. 

By sticking together, we, the “orphans” of Le Joli Coin, manage 
to summon the amazing forbearance necessary to stay alive. We 
learn to remain calm under pressure, very tenacious in the face of 
so much pain and of the loss of our childhood innocence and 
carefreeness. We are hungry, but are severely reprimanded if we 
ask for extra food. We acquire the ability to adapt to the loss of 
identity and to our alienation . The inability to feel safe or close to 
loved ones brings us nearer to our new friends in distress. I often 
cry when I am alone, particularly over the separation from my 
mother. However, in public I feel required to show strength by 
maintaining a stoic comportment. 

Of course this is not to say that all of us formed one large 
cohesive unit at all times. In any society there tend to be natural 
groupings according to backgrounds and interests. Le Joli Coin is 
no exception. Here I meet a young woman, Rehla, who is to this 
day, my closest friend. Her two brothers, Albert and Joseph had 
been at Ottignies for several months before our arrival and because 
they are Belgian by birth probably find it easier to adapt. Rehla 
herself was born in Poland and arrived at Le Joli Coin in 1943. 
Since she is the oldest child there, Mine J. often uses her to 
supervise the other children’s activities. This keeps the two of us at 
a certain distance; it is only after our departure from Le Joli Coin 
that we establish the deep bond we share to this day. 

Over the course of my stay I grow to know every other child— 
his likes and dislikes, strengths and weaknesses. We live virtually 
as siblings although our families of origin may be quite diverse. 
Mine J. does not encourage close friendships. Perhaps she is afraid 
that we will begin confiding our miseries to each other and realize 
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the strength in our numbers. Realistically, we have no means of 
rebelling against the harsh conditions but this is just another way 
for her to assert power over us and remain in total control. 
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CHAPTER 20 

Mother Realizes Her Children Go Hungry 


Henri and I live for our mother’s twice monthly visits. We 
never know which day of the week she will come but she is always 
accompanied by our generous helper, Jacques By his side she 
makes the familiar trip from Brussels to Ottignies, climbing the 
hill from the station to reach our isolated orphanage. Visitors are 
allowed to use the front door of Le Joli Coin, an entrance which 
after we first arrived, is always denied to us children. But Mine J. 
offers these guests no hospitality, no place on the premises for 
reunions. Instead relatives must walk with the children in the 
nearby forest or, on unclement days, take shelter in a local tavern. 

Fortunately the proprietors get to know us over the course of 
time and offer us the use of a small, heated private room in the 
back where we can relax and talk more freely. Meanwhile, the 
owners keep watch for German soldiers. There often seems to be 
an enemy presence in the area since Ottignies lies at an important 
crossroad between Germany and France. 

Quite early on, mother takes note of our thinness and procures, 
I’ll never know how, some extra food. At each visit she cuddles 
with us and watches sadly as we carefully devour every last crumb 
of the bread she brings. We even cup our hands while eating so 
that no edible morsel can escape from us. On the other hand, we 
try not to complain, certain never to initiate any conversation 
about our hunger. 
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We assume that this is a consequence of the war and that our 
parents’ plight is so much worse than ours. Besides what can our 
mother do to improve the situation anyway? 

Even in our hunger, we know that the other children at Le Joli 
Coin also need food and we return from these visits laden with 
provisions for them as well. Mine J. does not take kindly to my 
mother’s largess although she never reproaches her directly. 

From time to time, despite my resolve not to upset my mother, 
things slip out. For example, one time I tell her about an incident 
in which Henri has been confined to quarters for his truthfulness. 
Mine. J. asks him why he is crying, to which he replies, “Because I 
am hungry.” At this Mine J. shouts, “You children are only 
interested in overeating. You’ll go to bed without food!” 

During one visit, mother first spots me carrying a heavy soup 
canister back to Fe Joli Coin. Every day two children from our 
group stop at a provisional soup kitchen set up nearby to help feed 
the needy and poor of the region. There, a large metal canister 
always awaits us whose hunger is, in addition to being physical, of 
an insatiable other sort as well that no amount of soup can satisfy. 
We take turns pairing off to carry this heavy canister back to Fe 
Joli Coin. Each partner places one end of a thick baton, which has 
been threaded through the canister’s solid handles, onto their frail 
shoulders. Then they must walk extra carefully with this heavy 
burden for fear of spilling a drop of the “precious soup” as Mine J. 
calls it. Although this is an onerous task, I can’t remember anyone 
ever complaining about it, so desperate are we all for any type of 
nourishment. 

My mother is devastated at the sight of my burden. She can’t 
help noticing how pale and thin I appear in my ill-fitting clothes 
and wooden clogs without stockings. I am also suffering from a 
severe sinus infection. Fearful that our health might decline 
drastically because of malnutrition, she resolves to air her 
concerns with the Underground in the hopes that they can provide 
more adequately for all of us at Fe Joli Coin. 
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Whenever our mother visits, Henri and I revel in the delicious 
comfort of her presence. Yet we are all too well aware that our 
time with her is fleeting. And each time we go through the 
wrenching separation anxiety and finally the pain of our mother’s 
departure in nearly the same way we had first experienced it. 
Worst of all, we never know for sure when and if she will be able 
to return. 

Meanwhile over the course of time other people in the 
community take note of the presence of our group, even though 
they might not know us as individuals. We don’t attend the public 
school in Ottignies, for example, but neighbors begin to recognize 
us from church. Many kindhearted people in the region assist us in 
whatever small ways they can. 

One neighbor, Mine P., is herself sheltering two Jewish siblings 
who during the day attend classes with us at Le Joli Coin. Those 
children obviously tell Mine P. of our constant state of starvation. 
Warmhearted and generous, she institutes a secret system where 
those from Le Joli Coin in charge of getting the provisions from 
the soup kitchen make a surreptitious stop at her house. There a 
large cup of milk and a thick slice of buttered bread await them. 
They gulp this down gratefully but hastily so as not to delay their 
return to Le Joli Coin, thereby arousing Mine J.’s suspicion. 

Whenever I eat cherries now, I remember clearly an incident 
involving our dear Abbe V., “our” priest, who knows all too well 
our plight and refers to us as “the hungry children of Le Joli Coin.” 
When it comes time to harvest the cherries from the trees in his 
orchard adjacent to the church, he asks Mine J. to send some 
children to help. Upon our arrival, he gives us buckets and then 
says with a twinkle in his eye, “For every cherry in the bucket, you 
eat two!” Of course we climb his trees with great agility and 
expectancy. Ah! the taste of those splendid round and fleshy 
cherries! On returning to Le Joli Coin we are all sick with stomach 
pains and diarrhea. In her spartan voice Mine J. caustically 
observes, “You see what happens when you only think of your 
stomach. You went there once, but never again.” And so we are 
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deprived of a most enjoyable event for the rest of our stay at Le 
Joli Coin. 

But the good intentions of Abbe V. are also carried out by an 
order of Carmelite nuns in the neighboring town of Wavre. 
Normally nuns of this order shun contact with the outside world, 
living a life of near total contemplation. However, they invite us to 
come to their convent for a celebration of Assumption, a sacred 
Christian holiday taking place on August 15. We walk for hours 
through dark forests to reach these benevolent sisters who fuss 
over our ragtag band. The sisters regale us with fruit and cake. 
They also provide us with crepe paper which we use to make 
costumes for our future perfonnances in Ottignies. 
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CHAPTER 21 

The Discovery of Ali Baba’s Cave 


The loss of innocence can take many forms. 

I am twelve, or nearly so, and have been living with Mine J. for 
about a year. Although the hardships of war and separation have 
become steady companions, in another sense I am suspended in a 
perpetual childhood. Our group at Le Joli Coin is still regarded as 
a band of children. We do as we are told, in deference to authority, 
and have not even a vague notion of the turbulence accompanying 
what some might call a normal adolescence. 

One cold afternoon in 1943, Mine J. sends me on an errand to 
her room to get her a jacket. All of us know her room is strictly off 
limits; she always keeps the door locked. Whether by nature or by 
circumstance, we are obedient, submissive wards who never give 
this prohibition much thought. For that matter, we don’t really 
consider this any form of deprivation for it’s rather a relief to us 
when she completes her role each day as beneficent caretaker and 
withdraws to the sanctity of her room. We, in turn, can then 
breathe. Still, I am amazed to be given the key so readily and I 
hurry to comply with her request. 

Nestled under one of the eaves of the roof, Mine J.’s room 
appears small with its sloping ceiling, even though the walls are 
painted white and the space is relatively unencumbered by 
furniture. 

Her wooden bed frame is of a rustic design topped by a simple 
coverlet—probably filled with down—ideal for retaining body 
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heat during the cold and damp winter months. A compatible 
wooden chair and freestanding armoire stand close by, the latter 
containing the jacket I am told to get. 

Yet, dominating this simple scene, which up to this point could 
be drawn from a Van Gogh painting, is an amazing array of neatly 
stacked boxes bearing labels I could read, namely: sugar, 
powdered milk, eggs, beans, peas and white flour. I stand there in 
amazement looking at this mound of foodstuffs and realizing 
immediately that we the children at Le Joli Coin never benefit at 
all from these provisions. Some other boxes contain items most of 
us have never seen before at Le Joli Coin such as tea, coffee, 
cacao, and butter and certainly none of us has tasted food made 
from any of these raw materials. 

The volume of this cache is overwhelming. There is no way 
that I can not notice it, no matter how set I am on doing only Mine 
J.’s bidding. This distraction is too obvious for me or any other 
person entering this room not to see. 

But what does it all mean? I am immobilized, trying to 
understand and evaluate the full impact of this discovery. My heart 
begins to pound furiously and I feel myself gasping for air. In 
terror, I have a vision of Mine J. sneaking up behind me coming to 
check on me because I am slow in returning to her. When she sees 
the room through my eyes and realizes fully that I am numb with 
outrage, she begins stabbing me in the back, or perhaps worse yet, 
sending me to the cold, dirty, mouse-infested cellar for good, now 
that I know her secret. One horrifying image after another closes in 
on me, each like a terrifying specter jumping out from the 
darkened walls of a perverted haunted house. The seconds tick by, 
each feeling like hours, but she does not come—content to send 
her horrific emissaries instead. 

In a strange way I feel contaminated, as though just by being in 
that room I am now made to assume responsibility for this terrible 
secret. 

Perhaps three to four minutes go by before I can regain my 
composure and tear myself away from this scene. With legs 
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trembling and skin as white as a sheet, I redescend the staircase 
and enter the common room carrying the woolen jacket I have 
found hanging in the closet. Mine J. stares at me as I enter the 
room. But I meet her gaze steadily, playing a cool game of deceit 
while keeping my raging emotions in check. My hands continue to 
tremble. Tears fill my eyes and I have to swallow them rapidly. So 
often I have felt distressed before by the course of life’s events. 
But never before have I felt such revulsion and, at the same time, 
sadness. We are so hungry and all this food, our rightful 
provisions, is hidden in her room. But why? At that time, none of 
it makes sense to me. 

What is going through Mine J.’s mind then? Can she think I am 
too young to understand why she keeps us away from her private 
quarters? Does she think I will fail to notice what she is hoarding? 
Does she think I am just a child whom she can deceive so easily? 

What can I do with this newfound and unwelcome knowledge? 
I can’t communicate any of this to my mother who has so many 
preoccupations just keeping herself and my father safe. Henri and I 
have learned early on that in many ways we have to behave like 
adults or at least not remind our parents in any way of our 
unfinished childhood. 

Yet I have to unburden myself and at some point when we are 
alone I pass along what I have seen to my brother and a couple of 
close friends. Of course we have no leverage to change the balance 
of power, but maybe someone else can help me make sense of this 
sight. 

A few months prior to this day, Mine J. had decided that our 
premises were too small for all who by now lived at Le Joli Coin. 
Therefore, she began construction of a “playroom” next to our 
common room. The work took months during which we were told 
to avoid engaging in conversation with the workmen and to avoid 
as well the dusty, damp work site, often replete with fresh cement. 
Eventually the new room was completed—a cold, unfriendly place 
whose imitation terrazzo tile floor and bare walls seemed to 
magnify by a factor of ten the little noise we made there. This 
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elicited repeated admonitions from Mine J., “Be quiet if you don’t 
want the Gestapo to pick you up.” We children called the room 
“the cold and grey room”. By no means did it seem like a 
playroom. Now, in light of my discovery, the source of the funding 
for this construction seems more understandable. 

Meanwhile, Mine J. attempts to use my discovery as a means of 
forging a strange alliance between us. Shortly after my trip to her 
room, she calls me into her parlor and begins a vague 
conversation, peppered with compliments about my singing. “How 
rewarding it is to have girls like you at Le Joli Coin. You are so 
mature and understanding,” she says. 

I shake my head with embarrassment, reluctant to encourage 
any type of special relationship with her. She is not my mother and 
can never take the place of my mother so I prefer to get my 
strength from the other children who share a common misery. 

“I am sure you will comprehend the difficulties of my life,” 
continues Mine J., seemingly oblivious to my discomfort. My 
mind flashes once more on the food supplies in her room and I 
assume that’s what she is about to discuss when the conversation 
takes an unusual turn. 

In a sad and lamenting voice, so out of character for her, she 
almost whispers, “You know, Sonia, my husband left me, or rather 
I divorced him, when I discovered in my house brassieres and 
panties not belonging to me!” 

I feel myself blush at this startling admission, which sounds at 
once ominous and mysterious. My life, despite the harshness of 
our exile, has been quite sheltered from the ways of the world. 
While trying to save my life, my mother has not told me about the 
intimacies of marriage. We do not discuss such topics among 
ourselves at Le Joli Coin either. Self-preservation consumes us to 
such a great extent that we have no time for casual teenage 
concerns. And, as for the future, who knows where we will be just 
weeks from now, let alone when we are grown up? I do not 
understand the significance of her statement, so I remain quiet in 
my discomfort. 
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Apparently Mme J., in her desperation for a friendly ear, 
interprets my silence as tacit support and continues her story. “My 
husband had lots of mistresses with whom he slept and when 
confronted, he treated me abominably. His lust for other women 
drove me mad. So I decided to get a divorce. But the worst of it 
was that my one and only son took his father’s side in the matter.” 

I am thoroughly perplexed by now. How to answer? All I can 
think to blurt out is, “But now you have us!” 

I promise not to tell anyone about Mme J.’s sad experiences 
and with this heavy secret I leave her drawing room to join the 
others. And I do keep her confidence until after the war, when I try 
to sort out this entire experience. At the time, however, I am too 
naive even to understand what she is saying, not to mention that 
her choosing me, a twelve-year-old girl, as the person on whom to 
unburden herself, is thoroughly inappropriate. 
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CHAPTER 22 


Underground Check Up 


Several weeks after Mme J.’s revelation of the incidents 
surrounding her divorce, I am summoned with my brother and two 
other children to join her in the classroom. The other students are 
outside the building at the time. She then introduces us to a dark¬ 
haired, short, plump woman with a kind face. “This is Mme. D.” 
our caretaker tells us.” She wants to know whether you are hungry 
and whether you have enough to eat at Le Joli Coin.” Neither 
Mme J. nor Mme D. explain how the latter happens to be here. I 
immediately flash on all the visits with my mother where she 
laments how thin Henri and I look and vows to get us help, even 
without knowing what actually happens to us on a daily basis at Le 
Joli Coin. I am convinced that my mother is responsible for Mme 
D.’s visit. 

Yet, we immediately feel trapped. We would gladly tell Mme 
D. how starved we are if it would really do some good. But how 
can we do that in the presence of Mme J. who will have us in our 
care long after Mme D. has left? Our sensitivities always 
sharpened, we “orphans” feel extremely vulnerable and 
instinctively do what each of us need to for self-preservation. 

Our conversation remains totally superficial and Mme D., who 
is, in fact, sent by the Underground to learn whether the provisions 
they are buying for us actually reach our table, summarizes her 
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findings, “I heard you were very hungry at Le Joli Coin. I’m very 
happy to see that this does not appear to be the truth.” So, in a 
brief moment our chance at more equitable food distribution 
evaporates. 

Naturally the other children are curious as to the nature of our 
meeting. They cannot believe that Mine D. would interrogate us in 
the presence of Mine J. and expect us to confide in her. No doubt 
Mine J. had insisted on being present for our conversation and 
Mine D. thinks better of forcing the issue. In any case, Mine J. 
certainly succeeds in suppressing any inkling of the truth. 

The next time my mother comes to visit she scolds my brother 
and me for not having told Mine D. the truth about our food 
supply. “I made special arrangements for her to go to Le Joli Coin 
so that you might get more food. I could see how thin you have 
become and how you eagerly gobble up any morsel I’m able to 
bring you.” 

“But mother, “ we plead, how could we have been honest in the 
presence of Mine J.? ” 

“Yes,” acknowledges my mother sadly shaking her head. “That 
was a silly way to conduct such an inquiry.” 

Yet, ironically, even as my mother understands our plight I am 
concealing the 

truth from her. If she only knew about Mine J.’s secret cache... But 
I can’t inflict that experience on my mother, knowing how 
distraught she would feel and at the same time totally helpless to 
change our situation. 

And mother, on her part, is keeping worrisome news from us as 
well. At some point during this time father was arrested. He did his 
best to stay inside and out of sight at all times. But occasionally 
the isolation overwhelmed him and he suffered dreadfully from 
claustrophobia to the point where he would risk everything to 
emerge from his cocoon just for a scant few minutes. A stretch in 
the sun or a quick walk around the block was his modest goal. Yet 
as arduous as was the hiding, so easy sometimes is its opposite— 
detection. During a brief foray outside their apartment, he one day, 
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fell right into a round-up, just like the one Henri and I had escaped 
when we all still lived together. 

But father was not lucky enough to make himself inconspicuous 
or to have been on the periphery or to have been able to outrun or 
outthink the Gestapo. The war was subtly turning against the 
Germans by then and their need for manpower was as 
overwhelming as their desire to complete their mission of freeing 
the world of Jews while they still could. 

Like beasts, the people gathered by the Gestapo that day were 
loaded onto trucks and taken to Malines to be processed for other 
work or extermination camps. I don’t know the details of my 
father’s stay in Malines or where he was assigned from there. 
However, he did leave and was sent on a train that some later 
called a train of death. He must have known what might await him 
once the train reached its destination. Chances are by then that 
many Jews knew or had heard of relatives and friends being sent to 
other destinations and then never being heard from again. 

Fortunately, at some point during this transport, father was able 
to jump off the train as it was slowing down. He hurt his leg badly 
in the fall but he was free. Was this part of a prearranged escape 
plan? It is possible because Father was immediately assisted by 
members of the Underground who eventually helped him find his 
way back to my mother and their apartment where he once more 
went into hiding. 

How long was father gone? Henri and I are not told of his arrest 
or the odyssey that follows until much later when he is safe once 
again. Our family is so close that none of us can bear telling bad 
news to any of the others—especially when there is no remedy for 
the bad news and when hope itself is a scarce commodity. 

Instead we pretend that all is well, luxuriating in the rare 
moments we can spend together as if they may be our last. 
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CHAPTER 23 


Bombings in the Area 


At some point during our stay. Mine J. announces the arrival of 
her older sister E. whom we were instructed to call tante (aunt) E. 
She has been driven out of her home by military action and would 
feel safer in the company of others. Tante E. is a pleasant woman, 
seemingly many years older than Mine J. and of a completely 
different temperament. While Mine J. authoritarian, tante E., a 
complacent, soft-spoken widow, appears meek and self-effacing. 
In addition, she is unsteady on her feet, walks slowly with the aid 
of a cane, and basically keeps to herself, although she sometimes 
does acknowledge one of us with a pat on the head and sometimes 
she tells our group in an offhanded way how nice we all are. 

The local authorities have warned all the civilians in our area to 
prepare bomb shelters on their property or to have a civil defense 
plan in case of bombing raids. Since Ottignies lies near Brussels 
and at a crossroads for advancing and retreating armies, chances 
are good that it might come under enemy fire at some point during 
the war. And Le Joli Coin, located on the bluffs overlooking the 
town, is an extremely visible target. In case of emergency, Mine J. 
has planned for us, her charges, to go to the cellar, that same 
freezing area where we are sent on even the coldest of days to peel 
potatoes. She doesn’t conduct any drills to make sure we get to the 
cellar in an orderly fashion or that all of us on the premises are 
alerted to the danger. She does not set provisions or supplies aside 
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for us there but merely tells us about the plan as if the knowledge, 
in itself, will suffice to safeguard us. 

But the basement also is the home of mice and unpleasant 
insects which, especially in the dark, would send a shudder 
through the boldest of hearts, not to mention what they might do to 
fearful children, so we all hope never to have to use our shelter. 

In late 1943 as the British began to take control of the skies 
around Ottignies, they target the local railway station as a strategic 
point in order to cut off German troops who might be using that 
path toward retreat. Bombings became increasingly severe and 
frequent, usually taking place at night. Often we children are 
roused from our beds by the wailing of a siren in the hallway near 
our dormitories in Le Joli Coin. One time in particular pops into 
my mind. We are all standing in the hallway when the alarm rings 
interminably. Mine J. is dressed in a khaki Red Cross uniform 
consisting of a jacket and skirt and completed by a matching khaki 
cap emblazoned with the Red Cross insignia and brown shoes with 
medium high heels. She looks so elegant, in fact, that I ask myself, 
“Is she really going off to war or to a fashion parade?” Entrusting 
us to the care of her sister E., whose voice can never be heard in 
the throng of students, Mine J. instructs E. Take care of them, I 
don’t have the time. I must go and save the wounded in Ottignies! 
Off she goes with great enthusiasm, leaving us to the mercy of the 
falling bombs for the next several hours. 

As the tide of the war turns in favor of the Allies, new faces 
appear at Le Joli Coin. Four local boys pay frequent visits, 
ostensibly to entertain us and help with our care, although their 
exact function is never made quite clear to us. These young men 
from prominent Ottignies families are active in the scouting 
movement and help direct the troops of Catholic Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides we had already fonned. 

Under their tutelage we are officially sworn into scouting in a 
touching ceremony where we all swear to serve the scouting 
movement. We orphans take this oath to heart and enthusiastically 
espouse our new names; each of us is given the name of an animal 
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with an accompanying descriptive adjective. From then on I am 
known as “la tourterelle genereuse” the generous dove. Likewise, 
we only know the leaders by their scout names. No doubt this 
anonymity also serves to protect them from an inadvertent slip on 
our part should we ever be questioned. 

In the company of these wise and caring older teens, we 
residents of Le Joli Coin spend our most enjoyable days there. The 
activities these leaders create are imaginative and we also enhance 
our self-reliance and survival skills. We learn scouting rules and 
games but also survival skills such as tying knots and climbing 
trees. We revel in this diverse activity which keeps our minds off 
the more mundane drudgeries of our day-to-day existence. Mine J. 
seems to give these youthful leaders free rein to spend endless 
hours with us. Sometimes they arrive nearly at dawn and remain 
with us until late at night. 

In retrospect I realize that the Underground probably sends 
these young men and the scouting activities are simply a facade. 
While helping us, these boys are also trained to observe the 
activities of German soldiers who spend an increasing amount of 
time in our area. We are told to be even more circumspect than 
usual so as not to draw the soldiers’ attention to us. 

One day Henri and I slip up, hearing a conversation in German 
and responding, instinctively, to the words of a native tongue we 
were told to forget but which can never be fully erased from our 
memory. Either we utter a response or interject a comment or 
otherwise reveal, however inadvertently, that we have a link to this 
tongue of Goethe and Schopenhauer, this tongue that Jews of the 
Hitler era are thought to defile. I am sure the soldier hears us but 
he seems mildly amused and says nothing to betray us. Is he weary 
of the war’s destruction? Does he think of his own children far 
away? Does he choose to act out of humanity rather than blind 
duty? 

Another young man, R., comes also to Le Joli Coin with his 
mother Mine M. who is engaged to give a few of us piano lessons. 
Refined and delicate, Mine M. stands in stark contrast to Mine J. 
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We are all beginners, so Mine M. teaches us the rudiments of 
reading music and sings to accompany her playing in a soft, lilting 
voice. Meanwhile, her son R. takes a particular liking to me. And 
one time when he finds himself alone with me, a lecherous 
expression appears on his face. All at once he reaches out, grabs 
me by the waist and begins fondling my breasts in the awkward 
way of youths whose hormones dominate their better judgment. 
Still, I am several years younger and do not welcome this 
unexpected attention. Blushing, I push him away and run out of 
the room feeling humiliated. Throughout the day this incident 
preoccupies me and finally that evening I seek counsel from Mine 
J. in the privacy of her drawing room. 

At that time only one girl in our entire group is menstruating, 
despite the fact that most of us are teenagers. We know little about 
our body functions and, of course, have no idea of the role that 
stress and food deprivation can have on delaying the onset of the 
menses. So, I ask Mme J. whether this incident of “defilement” 
would prevent me from maturing normally and one day having my 
period. She takes my concern very much to heart and assures me 
that this incident will have absolutely no lasting effect. 

“He must never do this again. I’ll speak to him,” responds Mme 
J. “You see, Sonia, men are all the same—not to be trusted. Just 
like my husband always playing around with women!” I do not 
comprehend the comparison. But R. never returns to play with us 
again. 

Alas, we learn only later that while these young men came to 
Le Joli Coin ostensibly to play, they also try to mix in with us 
“orphans”, to appear younger and thus be less conspicuous. 
Germany needed manpower to supply its war machine and young, 
able-bodied men found on the streets were subject to arrest and 
deportation to a forced labor pool. R., as it turned out, was 
apprehended in the town for evading his obligation to work in 
Germany. Mme M. grew too depressed to teach us piano and 
stopped coming to Le Joli Coin for lessons. 
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Sometimes I feel guilty for having told Mme J. anything about 
R.’s behavior. Had I kept silent, he could have continued to be 
sheltered at Le Joli Coin where he was obviously hiding. In the 
end, he is murdered in Buchenwald at the age of nineteen or 
twenty. Am I responsible? How many times do I torment myself 
with that question? 

Yet there is a very limited time even for grief and self-doubt. 
Events are happening so swiftly that we can barely catch out 
breath. Early in 1944 we hear from Paula that an English soldier 
has jumped from an airplane into the forest near Le Joli Coin. 
“The resistance has taken charge of him,” she recounts, “but he 
has left his parachute behind.” We children are very curious to 
know more about this man who fell out of the sky and would like 
to meet him. Instead, our guardian angels, for so we refer to the 
young men who watch over us, do some detective work in the 
forest and return with the parachute that the aviator has used. It is 
made of fine white silk. 

Never have I seen or felt such soft fabric before. Each of us is 
given a little piece of the parachute as a souvenir. To me this 
symbolizes freedom and I cherish it with all my heart. 
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CHAPTER 24 


The War Ends 


We may as well be living on Mars for all we know of the war’s 
progress. Mine J.’s dire warnings and predictions continue to 
terrorize us each day although little by little the life blood is 
oozing out of the German war machine. We “orphans” of Le Joli 
Coin, so desperate for good news or some thin hope that the world 
as we once knew it might someday be restored, are never told 
about the liberation of Normandy by the Allies in June of 1944. 
Nor do we learn how Paris is freed and Brussels, too, is wrested 
away from the iron grasp of the Germans. 

Our routine privations continue and even intensify as the 
German soldiers still in Belgium prepare to make a final retreat. 
Many more now seem to pass through Ottignies and we children 
observe them from a distance, noticing their high leather boots 
rising high on goose-stepping legs. Then part of their contingent 
draws close enough so that we, peeking timidly through the 
windows of Le Joli Coin, can even see details of their stern faces 
as they encroach on our very grounds, trying to gather those 
commodities that have become the most highly sought after: food 
and gasoline. If they feel beaten down, if they question the value 
of their war effort, if they miss sweethearts and children at home, 
they don’t betray these emotions. 

We must keep absolutely still in this house so as not to arouse 
their curiosity, to taunt them into claiming us as war trophies. 
Consumed by their own needs, they pillage with great indifference 
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to us children, instead looking upon Le Joli Coin as a potential 
source of supplies. But we can’t be sure that’s all they have in 
mind. Paula visits us periodically in the upstairs rooms where we 
are told to remain. She brings us very small portions of bread 
which has become even darker and more rubbery. The best efforts 
of the local baker are barely recognizable and yet we gulp this 
down as if it were the finest pastry. Other food is even more 
difficult to come by; suppliers who normally make deliveries to Le 
Joli Coin are intimidated by the German presence and stay away. 

Much later we are able to piece together the events of that final 
German retreat. We learn that after the soldiers take what they can 
from our institution, they cover the grounds with land mines. It is 
then that the village boys, supposedly our scout leaders, reveal 
their true reason for being among us. They are working all along 
with the Belgian resistance and manage to disarm the mines, 
making the grounds safe for us once again. 

We remain in a state of limbo, not daring to hope and yet 
sensing that something positive is happening, when one sunny day 
a neighbor arrives at Le Joli Coin and suggests that all of us come 
out to join her at the entrance of the road leading from our isolated 
residence to the main highway in the area. She tells us about the 
American soldiers who have come to liberate Ottignies and, in so 
doing, are chasing away the German troops. 

Mine J. does not share in the euphoria of the moment and 
would like to restrain us, but we rush out past her and see with our 
own eyes jeeps and tanks carrying American soldiers. We cheer 
them on ecstatically and they respond by passing out chewing gum 
and chocolate. But perhaps the biggest thrill is seeing one of the 
American soldiers conspicuously wearing a star of David on a 
chain around his neck. This symbol of a religion so long 
suppressed in my life still has the power to awaken primitive 
feelings in me. I am happy that Jews no longer need to lurk in the 
shadows—even though I personally now respond to the teachings 
of Jesus. 
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While we children are finally daring to anticipate a future with 
our families or what may be left of them, Mine J. seems to respond 
to our joy and relief with sadness. We do not understand her 
reaction. “Here we are out of danger and soon to be back with our 
parents and she broods,” observes M., one of our comrades. 

Slowly, over the next few weeks and months, bedraggled 
family members come to reclaim the more fortunate among Mine 
J.’s charges. In a couple of cases both parents have survived and 
they eagerly want to reunite with all their children in order to 
reestablish a life free of these recent torments. Henri and I have 
mixed feelings as our closest friends leave; we are very happy for 
them but worry, even though our parents are alive, that they might 
not be able to find the resources to bring us back to live with them. 
We are saddened by the stories of those among us whose families 
have been irreparably devastated by the war. Two sisters are 
claimed by their father who now lives with his niece by whom he 
has fathered a child. His original wife, the girls’ mother, was sent 
to a camp, never to return. Their family situation appears at once 
strange and strangely understandable. We are well aware of the 
war’s effects, how it has made so many people lonely and 
miserable. 

My parents are delayed by the fact that they have, until this 
time, been living in Belgium illegally. Now that the immediate 
threat of deportation to Germany is over, they must announce 
themselves to the Belgian government and attempt to receive some 
sort of public or private stipend so they can get back on their feet. 
They appeal also to the Jewish welfare agencies which will 
eventually offer help. But the assistance is slow in coming; the 
number of needy cases far exceeds their limited resources. 

Because of their status as illegal immigrants, my parents lack 
the right to work, so my mother has to take any kind of odd, cash 
paying, no-questions-asked jobs she can find. She retains her 
resourcefulness and manages to eke out a meager existence for 
both her and father, setting a tiny bit aside to gather some 
rudimentary furnishings for the apartment in Koekelberg, a section 
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of Brussels which was to become home to all four of us. My 
parents, we now learn, have spent the war there—my father so 
housebound that he has become a virtual recluse now that he can 
finally move about once more in the light of day. Liberation in 
some ways is a meaningless concept for him; his spirit , broken 
long ago, cannot be mended. So again the burden falls completely 
on my mother to rebuilt the nest and to find suitable schooling for 
us. 

Our numbers at Le Joli Coin are greatly reduced. We now share 
space with one other brother-sister pair whose mother’s existence 
on earth can only now be traced to a neatly penned ledger entry in 
a concentration camp log book. Their father had migrated to New 
York before the war’s outbreak and, as happened in so many 
cases, had been forced to stand by helplessly as the family he had 
hoped to send for was brutally cut off from their would-be lifeline. 

Now, at war’s end, this father desperately tries to work his way 
through administrative red tape to secure the transport of his own 
children to the United States to join him. Their wait is even more 
agonizing than ours and causes B., the son, to lament, “I lost my 
mother during the war. Now will I ever see my father again?” 

At last Henri and I too leave Le Joli Coin. My mother and 
father stand in the doorway with huge smiles. “We have come to 
take you back,” they announce. “It has taken a long time but we 
wanted everything to be as perfect as possible after our years of 
hiding under distressing conditions.” 

Mine J. bids us a strange farewell. “My best children are 
going!” she sighs. 

As we emerge from Le Joli Coin for the last time, neither Henri 
nor I look back. 
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CHAPTER 25 

Picking up the Pieces 


Fittingly Henri and I return to a new apartment in Koekelberg, a 
part of Brussels we had not yet seen. We no longer fear the sudden 
onset of dreaded goose steps, or the terrifying sight of swastikas or 
the barking of giant dogs used by German soldiers to sniff out their 
prey. The Germans have nearly turned their backs on Belgium, 
their once menacing swaggers replaced by weary struggles to 
regain a past existence or to forget their wartime activities or even 
to deny that they had ever been a part of such a losing effort. 

We do not think of them at this time because we are caught up 
in the pure joy of our own existence. What had once seemed 
impossible is now real. We, all four of us, are alive and together, 
free to shout from the street corner, free to speak our minds, free to 
walk in any park or public building of our choice. 

For the present Henri and I explore every corner of our new 
apartment, on the fourth floor, almost under the rooftop, of a small 
brick building. We actually occupy the attic which has windows, 
but so high up that the view consists entirely of rooftops. The 
greengrocer shop is at the ground floor, run by the owner of the 
building. There is no real kitchen or bathroom in the apartment and 
no running water. Its furnishings are the bare necessities. Even my 
mother’s decorating talents cannot conceal this stark reality. Yet, I 
can see beyond the surface and delight in what others might scoff 
at as basic. A stove stands in the middle of one room and I am 
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overwhelmed. “A stove for only four people”, I exclaim, 
remembering how all of us at Le Joli Coin would encircle a similar 
heat source on cold days, thankful even to be in the shadow of 
someone who was in the shadow of someone else who could 
possibly capture and radiate some of its warmth. 

A second room will be used for dining and will double as a 
sleeping room for my brother. Beyond that is my parents’ room 
which now holds a small bed for me as well. The final room is 
used for storage. That is now our entire universe and I can not help 
running from one room to the other joyfully. Even now, years 
later, this apartment still appears in my nostalgic dreams of the 
past. 

At first we revel in just being a family again—a simple pleasure 
that the rest of the world can easily take for granted. We don’t 
mind the bathroom two floors below that we share with three other 
families. We don’t mind going to the cellar five floors below to get 
our provision of coal for the stove. We also use the cellar to store 
perishables since there is no refrigerator in the apartment. We 
make many trips up and down the stairs every day without 
complaint. We assume that our survival is only the first step 
toward our full recovery and return to our former lifestyle. 

Meanwhile, my mother has become adept at her illegal trade in 
handbags. She spends her days transporting her wares all over 
Brussels and returning exhausted at night. My father now handles 
the shopping and is pleased to be able to appear in public once 
again without risk of arrest. Henri and I are enrolled in school 
almost immediately; we have so much catching up to do. School 
goes from 8 in the morning to 5 at night with a two hour lunch 
break. I return home for the noon meal each day, a half hour brisk 
walk in each direction. This is the custom as there are no cafeterias 
at school. The noon meal is the most important one of the day and 
families reunite for it. 

I am a diligent student, trying to make up for all the time lost, 
the years of displacement followed by years of erratic study at Le 
Joli Coin. My educational background contains great gaps but I am 
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more than eager to breach them. New friends at school are 
supportive although they cannot imagine the life I have led until 
then. They see me coming daily with textbooks provided by the 
school since I am considered a refugee child whose parents have 
no income. I cover my books in newspaper to protect them since I 
must return them to the school at the end of the year in excellent 
condition. A classmate brings me some blue paper and a special 
notebook. The paper is to cover my books the way the other 
students do, in the approved school color. We are not aware of 
such a requirement and would not have the funds to purchase these 
extras so I appreciate her thoughtfulness. 

In addition to the regular public school I also take music and 
singing lessons at the local music academy. In both places I feel 
the enormous support of both teachers and peers. Although I can 
never forget or even share my experiences of the recent past, I 
slowly begin to feel somewhat normal. 

Still at the bottom of my heart I wonder why, now that we seem 
somewhat settled, my father remains home tending to the 
housework and shopping while my mother tries to keep our family 
going by selling her leather goods. When I raise this question with 
my mother she points out that the Germans have still not been 
fully defeated and that we must not change our style of living too 
drastically until the war is settled. At the end of 1944 the army of 
General Von Rundstedt reinvades Belgium by the Ardennes in the 
south and launches a last ditch, ferocious attack. We learn of this 
battle as mother, Henri and I are arriving at the small home of our 
kind guardian angel, M. Van Zeebroek for a celebration of our 
freedom. 

Mother becomes frantic. “What is to become of us if the 
German armies return to Brussels? We, the surviving Jews, will be 
massacred on the spot!” We are all struck by the hopelessness in 
her voice, a voice that is normally soothing and reassuring turned 
desperate by what might be the final and overwhelming blow of an 
all too familiar adversary. We are too stunned to eat and certainly 
no longer feel like celebrating. There is no radio to inform us of 
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these developments so we rush home on the strength of rumors to 
warn my father once again that he needs to remain inside and stay 
on alert. The days that follow are equally alarming as the 
advancing troops leave a trail of fire, dead hostages, raped women 
and despair. Everybody fears the VI and V2 rockets sent into 
Belgium and capable of annihilating entire cities. Rumor piles on 
rumor and we learn of the destruction of part of London as well as 
nearby Liege, fortunately, General Patton puts an end to this 
carnage with a decisive victory at Bastogne. And yet the rockets 
continue a while longer so that people fear not only walking in the 
streets but also remaining in their homes. Everything is a potential 
target. But finally the last flicker of German rage is quelled and 
peace does come to Europe in May of 1945. 

Henri and I had expected that within a reasonable period of 
time we would revert to a more normal life with father going to 
work and mother staying home with us. But the war has affected 
my father in ways beyond our understanding. He has never 
recovered from all the displacements, has never learned enough 
French to qualify him for meaningful work and, even if language 
were not a problem, he has basically lost his equilibrium in a 
world spun out of his control. My parents still cannot work legally 
in Belgium although now at least they can tell the Belgian 
authorities of our existence without fear of immediate deportation 
to Germany. When we do declare ourselves, however, identity 
papers are given a peculiar stamp, “Doit Emigrer”, which means 
that we must leave the country. We are not given a deadline for 
departure but the choice to stay and become residents of Belgium 
is not available either. Instead, we must not pennit ourselves to get 
attached or feel welcome in Belgium because we are only allowed 
to remain until another country will accept us as immigrants. 

“How can this be?” I cry out with indignation. “I want to 
continue my schooling. I have worked so hard to catch up and 
succeed at my school work.” The thought of having to leave new 
friends and familiar surroundings once again is almost unbearable. 
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My mother consoles me by pointing out that for the time being no 
other country is willing to take us so we will make the most of our 
opportunities in Belgium for as long as they last. What a cruel 
irony that we have been saved from one form of persecution only 
to be made, in a gentler way, to know that we must still remain 
rootless! 

Meanwhile, we cannot fend for ourselves and remain in the 
debt of a Jewish charitable organization who supplements our 
income by providing for some of our basic needs. In the summer 
of 1947, my mother, brother and I sneak into France with the hope 
that this country might be more welcoming toward war refugees. 
We have no papers for crossing the border but decide to take a 
chance that we will be able to get across. The French let us in and 
we are sorry father has not dared come with us. He is very fearful 
of doing anything not in conformance with regulations. We fall in 
love with Paris where we are staying with father’s friends. Mother 
works for them as a seamstress in their clothing workshop and she 
hopes that Henri and I will be allowed to take up our studies. 
However, father’s friends discourage us from trying to remain in 
France. They worry about my father’s being left alone in Belgium 
and suggest that the French government will not be any more 
accepting of us as permanent residents than the Belgians were. 
After heeding their advice, we return to our apartment in 
Koekelberg, wishing but not daring to hope that the new life we 
have established in Belgium can continue. 

Henri and I have fallen deeply in love with Paris though and it’s 
impossible for us to resist. The following summer the two of us 
return to these same friends, sharing a room there and begging 
them to take up our cause with some of their influential friends. 
They flatly refuse and so after we have splurged for a while on the 
little pocket money mother is able to spare for us, taking in the 
sights of this incredible city, we again return to our parents in 
Brussels. Henri makes one final attempt to settle in Paris the 
following year and this time with the support of a charitable 
organization he manages to establish himself there. He wants to 
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remain for good. But father finally orders him to return to the 
family so that he can join us when we immigrate to Australia in 
1950. 
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CHAPTER 26 

Religion 


At last I am free to discard the rosary beads, forget the Ave 
Marias and the Hail Marys and resume being the non-practicing 
daughter of non-practicing Jewish parents, just as I was before the 
Jewish blood coursing through my veins made me a pariah. Now I 
can, in fact, stand in the street and make a declaration of my 
Jewish heritage to passersby without the slightest worry of being 
arrested, much less condemned to death. 

Yes, I am free to do all those things and more, but only in 
theory. For I have literally incorporated all the lessons in 
Catholicism offered while I was in Mine J.’s care—I have truly 
taken them into my body each time that I eat the body and blood of 
Jesus while taking communion. Each time that I chant the Mass in 
Latin, an alien tongue at first which now comes to me 
automatically, allowing me to recite entire passages of the service 
verbatim. 

And with the ritual comes the spiritual calm, the light in which 
a penitent seeking grace is bathed. I feel that glow and the 
resultant peace that washes over my body each time that I enter the 
church so foreign to me at first but which has now become a 
second home. I am dwarfed by the immensity of the physical 
structure in comparison to my small size and overcome by the 
immensity of power that Jesus has on the lives of those who 
believe. Surely it is because of His power that my family and I are 
alive. We never sought assistance of the one Eternal God of the 
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Jews because He seemingly had His hands full. And where had He 
been these past fifteen years anyway? 

While I lived at Le Joli Coin I threw myself into religion with a 
passion. Now, back with my parents, I continue the rituals that 
brought me so much solace over the years. I pray before going to 
bed in the same way that Mine J. had taught us so painstakingly. 
But instead of looking up into Mine J.’s approving face, I now 
meet the gaze of my exasperated parents. Instead of reciting the 
Rosary aloud, I sneak off to pray where my parents can’t see me so 
I don’t have to explain to them why the feel of these beads 
reassures me as each passes in turn through my fingers. What I had 
learned to do instinctively I now am called upon to justify and that 
makes me very uncomfortable. Don’t my parents realize that 
maybe the depth of my religious feeling helped save us all? 

From the very beginning of our stay at Le Joli Coin, it had been 
vital that each of Mine J.’s “orphans” forget her past life and 
specifically her Jewish origins. It was, simply, a matter of survival 
for us to erase that part of our heritage. An apt pupil, I learned this 
lesson extremely well—so much so that I now still feel I am Renee 
Van Zeebroek, the girl who is reborn as a Catholic. Like the other 
children there I had become a renegade, gradually becoming 
totally unaware of my true origins. 

At home my parents are fearful of the religious tokens and 
practices I bring with me. They try to reassure me that this 
pretense is no longer needed, that I can go back to being the Sonia 
they knew before. Except that they remember someone I can no 
longer be and the new Sonia kneels when she prays and is 
consoled by the austere simplicity of the Mass and the softness and 
majesty of sacred Catholic music. 

In place of my new-found faith my parents offer the emptiness of 
an atheistic creed. “How can we practice the Jewish religion,” they 
muse, “after all the evil we have lived through?” 

“Are my parents miscreants?” I wonder to myself. They may 
even be the incarnation of temptation, sent to divert a true believer 
like me from fulfilling my religious commitments. 
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“We are part of the Jewish people without participating in the 
Jewish religion,” insists my father, who had abandoned religious 
practices in his youth and always declared himself an atheist. Still, 
he feels strongly about the cultural identity. Furthermore, he cites 
Auschwitz, the trains, the gas chambers, the crematoria, the 
millions of dead all as reasons not to embrace any form of 
Christianity which had counted among its believers those who 
committed most of the atrocities during the war. 

My transformation takes place slowly, encouraged not only by 
my own parents but by those of Rehla. When our two families 
meet now, the adults often discuss the religious attitudes and 
beliefs we, the younger generation, have adopted and still display. 

They reason and plead with us, invoking the names and souls of 
the many family members we can no longer account for. Every 
day my father goes to the Red Cross Research Center located in 
the heart of downtown Brussels, a 20-minute tram ride from home, 
to look at the hand-written list of survivors dutifully posted on the 
wall. The Red Cross conducts searches through displaced persons 
camps in Germany, Poland and many other countries in Europe to 
obtain names of survivors. The names are then compiled in 
alphabetical lists that appear in centers like this one where the 
hopeful like my father keep a long and often fruitless vigil. 

By now we have heard many stories about how the missing 
Jews throughout Europe had perished. We cannot bear to imagine 
that our relatives, too, were treated less humanely than stray dogs. 
Yet each time my father goes to the Research Center looking for 
the names Korn and Kupferwasser he returns home dejected, his 
head drooping below his shoulders, his cheeks stained with tears. 
Although the victims each may have died one grisly death, my 
father relives a hundredfold each individual’s anguish every time 
he looks in vain for their names. 

Day after day, month after month, father is drawn to the lists 
until one day in 1948 he finally sees the names of Bono and 
Pinche Wiener, his nephews, the children of his sister. Bono has 
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survived Auschwitz and Pinche a Russian concentration camp in 
Siberia. My father returns home ecstatic! The Red Cross Center 
eventually puts us in touch with these flesh of our flesh who are 
able to visit us in person from the Poland to which they had 
temporarily returned before their emigration to Australia in 1949. 
From them we have the final confirmation: no one on my mother’s 
side of the family has survived. 

My friend Rehla and I have long discussions about who, in fact, 
we both really are. This normal task of adolescence takes on a vast 
new meaning for each of us because of our real-life role-playing 
experiences. We were obliged to assume a false identity which 
was uncomfortable at first but which ultimately saved our life. 
And the identity with which we were bom is fatally flawed. 

As my experiences at the Joli Coin lose their immediacy, little 
by little I dare to detach myself from the teachings of Mine J. And 
ultimately, as these post-war years go by, I feel confident enough 
about my freedom to question all forms of dogma and authority 
including those I had once accepted unquestioningly. 

When the Jews begin returning to their cherished homeland 
Israel in 1948, my pride rises to the surface and my Jewish identity 
fully resurfaces. 
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CHAPTER 27 

Emigration to Australia 


It is more than five years since the war has ended and we still 
live, in many ways, in a state of limbo. My father has never been 
able to reconstitute his life, always searching in vain for a new 
chance, a new beginning around the corner but constantly falling 
short and reverting to his depression. 

Ever vigilant now, when he hears the crackling of twigs in 
Korea and reads of both sides gathering wood to fan the flames, he 
sees the handwriting on the wall. Though the conflict sounds far 
away to some, my father knows it only takes an innocent spark to 
spread the conflagration to the ends of the earth. The Korn- 
Kupferwasser family, decimated by World War II, is reduced to its 
vital core. He feels an obligation, a compulsion to save us. 

We cannot question the logic of a man whose heart has been 
ripped from his body. His attention falls on Australia, a distant 
land in the Southern Hemisphere, isolated from the madness of 
more ancient civilizations. Australia becomes the definition of his 
promised land, a country offering peace and tranquility. Obsessed 
with this goal, he is beyond discussion, beyond reason. 

Henri is now studying in Paris and I have dreams of joining him 
there to study art and music. But we are a unit, a family whose 
members painfully remember enforced separation and who now 
must operate in unison even though we are acting out the fantasy 
of one person rather than acting upon a commonly shared decision. 
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In April 1950 we receive permission to immigrate to this distant 
land which to Henri, my mother and me offers little of the culture 
and history of Europe—precisely the reason this choice suits my 
father who doesn’t speak a word of English. We bid adieu to the 
Europe of Gothic cathedrals and narrow, windy streets, 
exchanging the engaging but sometimes excruciatingly painful 
familiar for a potentially exciting but also terrifying unknown. 

Our leave-taking is gradual. We depart from Genoa, Italy on the 
SS Napoli, an Italian migrant ship. Men and women are assigned 
to separate dormitory style quarters. My mother and I share 
sleeping space with other women we’ve never seen before. As we 
lift anchor, my gaze is fixed on the blue Mediterranean. I wonder 
when I will see these soothing waters again. I am desolate at the 
thought of what I am leaving behind: a boyfriend, a blossoming 
academic career and even a nascent sense of personal security, 
hard won after so many difficult years before and during the war. 
But in another sense my father is right. We have no real 
independence and economic security in Europe. Our history is too 
near at hand. 

Our first stop is Naples. Although I’m numb with the enormity 
of our decision, I can’t help noticing how happy my father seems 
in Italy, a country he loved at first sight. The Italy of 1950 is a 
country still mired in debt, struggling to adapt to a peacetime 
economy. Unemployment is catastrophically high so we see many 
men in the streets, chanting with great conviction the 
“International,” anthem of the communists, on May 1st, the day 
Europe recognizes as Labor Day. “Everyone looks Jewish and 
relaxed,” my father points out, finding a common bond with the 
swarthy Italians he observes. 

We continue south, through the Suez Canal along the coast of 
Egypt. This country has always held an attraction for me since our 
high school studies of Egyptology. Sadly we cannot go ashore to 
view in person the majestic pyramids. Time is short and the ship’s 
doctor also warns us vaguely of some rampant disease in Egypt. 
But the shear proximity of these incredible structures plays on my 
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imagination and I promise myself somehow to return to this 
region. 

Everything changes as we approach the Equator. The heat is 
sweltering, the Red Sea infinite. Upon reaching Ceylon, now 
called Sri Lanka, we walk around the port and are totally taken 
aback by its poverty. People are born, live and die in the streets. 
We who have seen such misery, cannot believe our eyes at the sad 
spectacle of beggars and hungry, unkempt and deformed children. 
Our own personal torments are reawakened. 

We finally arrive in Melbourne on June 2, 1950, expecting to be 
bathed in the eternal summer of our new “homeland” —or so we 
had been promised. But Australia is a huge country with great 
variations in climate. And after barely putting an extremely cold 
European winter behind us we are now faced, far too soon for our 
bodies to adjust, with a fairly sunny but cold Melbourne winter. As 
I write these lines many years later in Paris on just such a gloomy 
day, I can easily recapture the resentment I experienced then of 
having left behind a familiar continent and specifically the 
countries of France and Belgium to which, despite the wartime 
experiences, I feel a kinship because of my heritage. I am 
exchanging the familiar for Anglo-Saxon language and customs. It 
is a Sunday, a day in Europe where residents pour into the streets 
to meet in cafes, to window-shop and just to stroll. But in 
Melbourne the streets cut at right angles appear quiet and deserted 
then. 

We are literally carried off the SS Napoli by representatives of 
a Jewish Immigration and Welfare Society. They transport some 
45 of us by bus to a seemingly God-forsaken boarding house for 
new arrivals. Herr F., himself a German-Jewish immigrant who ha 
arrived before the war, addresses our group in a patronizing, 
dictatorial way, extolling us to be grateful for having arrived in a 
safe land where we will be fed and housed until we find work. His 
steely precision reminds me too clearly of so much past 
unhappiness brought on by harsh, impatient Germanic speech. 
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“This cannot be true,” I think, “We are starting all over again in 
a foreign land, forced to master yet another language and new 
customs in this primitive migrant hostel for displaced people.” A 
young Hungarian, S., who had been involved with the French film 
industry, seemingly reads my mind. 

“You look distressed. Let’s escape and try somehow to go 
downtown!” 

“You’ll have to take the tram. It’s a long way and on Sunday 
nothing is open,” says Herr F. very curtly, his clipped Germanic 
tones making us all the more determined to find a way around this. 

We try. After a whole hour’s wait in the cold (it is winter time), 
the tram takes us for miles and miles to a downtown comparable to 
the Melbourne described by Nevil Shute in ON THE BEACH; a 
city without life or soul, on this Sunday evening of June 2, 1950, 
as if laid waste by an atomic weapon. I cannot get over the 
quietness and feeling of isolation. 

“All this suffering and deprivation to reach this never, never on 
a sad Sunday evening in June 1950!” 

Here I am back in Paris in 1968, remembering that new country 
which then welcomes us and gives us our salvation. Such a brave 
new world in this island nation of the British Commonwealth felt 
so far away then. We may have hoped or wished that all our 
problems would be solved merely by distancing ourselves from 
them. And this is true for some of our problems but then new ones 
arise, regenerating like the Hydra and we are far easier opponents 
than Hercules, our strength long ago sapped by the labor of staying 
alive against all odds. 

Have we misunderstood our friends’ glowing descriptions of 
Australia? We have imagined being pioneers as fervent Zionists 
are pioneers in the newly formed state of Israel. But there we 
would have shared a commonly felt and understood history—a 
national purpose that would promote healing. Here, in this island 
nation of the British Commonwealth we feel apart and, although 
not persecuted, certainly not always understood. 
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I celebrate my nineteenth birthday in August of 1950 still living 
in this remote boarding house, feeling detached from all the 
connections I have made in my life except for the bonds with my 
immediate family. “Where are all the old stones?” I write to my 
high school teachers in anguish. For me these symbolize the 
classic European culture aged to perfection. In Australia the 
freshness, the lack of a historical perspective, is disconcerting. I 
hear from Albert and Rehla, Le Joli Coin friends, who have 
migrated to the U.S. and echo similar feelings about their new 
experiences. We must all be suffering from what I later dub the 
“New World Syndrome.” 

I promised myself that I will return to Europe sometime, 
someday, not realizing that I will live there again only to 
experience the same wrenching pulls when my own children grow 
up, seek higher education in the U.S. only to marry and remain 
there, cast adrift from us, their international parents of too many 
roots and affiliations ever to feel truly at home anywhere. Instead, 
my husband and I will inadvertently follow the course of my 
parents, taking our children from place to place, not driven or 
expelled as my parents were, but trying to provide better 
opportunities just as my parents had tried to provide the only 
opportunity. 

Does my Jewish blood require that our nuclear family be 
forever fragmented? The faces of my grandchildren, children and 
parents come to mind as I write this and tears roll down my 
cheeks. 
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CHAPTER 28 

Sonia’s Career 


Fortunately, I am young enough to adapt. My eagerness to learn 
coupled with a good ear for languages stands me in good stead. 
Our family remains in migrant housing for almost a year and a 
half, stepping up once during that time to another facility for 
foreigners but this time one with two rooms and a common 
cooking facility somewhat closer to downtown Melbourne. This is 
progress although we are still surrounded by displaced people like 
us, mostly of Eastern European background, who carry around an 
almost tangible burden of stress and anguish, a sad legacy of the 
past years when they were consumed by physical danger. Now the 
reprieve from that is replaced by psychological lows. 

Our family soon discovers that many other immigrants have 
arrived at the same time to this new world and their coming is 
predicated on a whole host of reasons. Australia in the 1950’s is 
not accustomed to dealing with the large scale invasion of 
foreigners that has descended upon it. Straining the fabric of the 
island’s society, these modern day polyglot explorers seek a fresh 
start from the horrors of war-torn Europe or a change of pace from 
the more traditional societies of Asia. 

I begin working as soon as possible, putting to good use several 
years of English language classes from my Belgian school days 
and the shipboard refresher courses that filled many hours of our 
long voyage from Europe. Slowly I integrate myself into my new 
world. 
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The Melbourne Conservatory with its fabulous musical 
opportunities allows me to continue the voice and musical training 
I had begun in Brussels. To support myself, I take a variety of 
jobs, even working for Herr F., the man who had greeted us so 
brusquely upon our arrival. As I get to know him better we are 
able to establish a working relationship that allows me to tolerate, 
though never relish, his coldness. He, like his adopted country, are 
willing to give me a chance. I also learn that my fluency in several 
languages is quite an asset in a country now expanding its services 
to accommodate new arrivals from various corners of the world. 
The media is expanding with programming in French and several 
other languages. 

My first job is as an interpreter with the Australian Jewish 
Welfare Society. I am subsequently offered a position with the 
Australian Films, News and Information Bureau and eventually 
become a newscaster for the French section of Radio Australia, 
working both for radio and eventually for television. 

Just as our family is finally settling into our own little house for 
which all of us have scrimped since arrival, my father’s heart gives 
out and at the age of 52, he collapses and dies. This loss hits us 
with tremendous impact as it seems so unexpected and premature. 
We have come to this country at father’s insistence and yet he has 
never adapted here any more than he was able to fit in anywhere 
else since we left Germany.Yet in fact his death is really a 
protracted and agonizing one caused by a slow but persistent 
gnawings at his heart—gnawings that consume it in the end piece 
by piece. 

My mother, too, has finally encountered the obstacle that she 
can no longer surmount. She was strong all those years when 
Henri, my father and I needed to rely on her. Now that her 
husband is gone and I am beginning to gain the self-confidence 
borne of independence and productivity, she gives in to her own 
bouts of severe depression. What keeps me going now is my radio 
and television work where I am surrounded by compassionate 
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colleagues not devastated by World War II and thus strong enough 
to offer themselves as pillars to me whose underpinnings have 
been so thoroughly shaken. 

Despite my apparent worldliness, I am tremendously shy and in 
some ways intimidated by the public’s apparent confidence in my 
voice and talent as both singer and broadcaster. I still suffer 
regularly from stage fright as I had so many years past during the 
local shows Mine J. had arranged for the townspeople of Ottignies 
by us Le Joli Coin orphans. 

It is always easier to look on the past from a distance knowing 
how life has evolved. Yet while going through the painful steps on 
a daily basis the future script has not been written and a feeling of 
uncertainty prevails. Back then I know only that I must continue to 
struggle and find a niche in this new place because for better or 
worse this is where my family has come and we do not have the 
luxury of moving on a whim. I seek solace in my music and give 
concerts at various international sites. 

On one such occasion I perform for the International Club. 
After the concert I try to recruit French speakers for a French 
Cultural Center I had decided to establish with a view to providing 
a meeting ground for people in Australia with ties to French 
culture. In the crowd that evening is a nice looking young man 
wearing a blazer with a University of Melbourne logo on it. He 
compliments me on my singing and acknowledges, in response to 
my own query, that he does, in fact, speak French, having attended 
the French High School of Alexandria, Egypt. 

I am attracted by his sophistication and his conversational 
ability. Although I have arrived with one male escort, I leave that 
evening by mutual agreement with John with the Melbourne 
University blazer. 

Our courtship lasts a long time and is fraught with its own set of 
problems. John is Greco-Venetian and his Greek Orthodox parents 
find it hard to cope with his choice of a Jewish girlfriend. My 
reticence, in turn, stems from my own mother’s disapproval. 
“After all you went through,” she laments,” could you build your 
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married life with a non-Jew, however nice he appears?” 
Tormented by the weight of this decision, I strike out in search of 
answers, spending half a year abroad as a U.N. interpreter in both 
the Philippines and Hong Kong. John’s image remains with me 
constantly over all this time and distance so at last we agree to 
marry upon my return. The wedding itself takes place at his aunt’s 
home in Sydney. I arrive in front of the guests to the traditional 
sound of “Here Comes the Bride” played by John’s cousin 
Michael Zervos on a grand piano. Sadly neither my mother nor 
John’s parents are willing to attend. 

The next several years mark a consolidation of the new life I 
have established in what I originally thought of as a way station en 
route to a permanent return to Europe. I find continued fulfillment 
in my work for the media which culminates in a job with the 
Melbourne Olympics of 1956 where I became an assistant to the 
Australian Director of the Games. That post, in turn, cements my 
contacts and opens further doors. I also enjoy nurturing John’s 
career as university professor. Instead of dwelling on the past, I 
keep as busy as possible with an eye to the future and the hope that 
this new life, far removed from Germany and World War II, will 
have a far different outcome than what we could ever have 
expected on the continent. 

As I look back on those years now, our wave of immigration to 
Australia climaxed in a tremendous resurgence of cultural 
expansion and national pride. There are three times more 
universities there now as well as a secondary educational system 
looked upon with envy by many other developed nations. 
Australia’s cities are currently alive and cosmopolitan, bustling 
with top ranking French, Italian, Chinese, Latin American and may 
other exotic restaurants, sporting events of all descriptions as well 
as international festivals of music and culture. The mixture of old 
and new world has been accomplished with grace, forming a new 
whole enriched by all its diverse elements. 
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For me personally, Australia remains the land where I feel truly 
wanted for the first time. I gain citizenship two years after arrival 
and the satisfaction of having a homeland and a passport at last is 
immeasurable. My marriage is flourishing and the first of our two 
children, Renee-Katia, is born in 1960. Yet no amount of 
professional success or personal attention conquers the deeper well 
of sadness that remains all too close to the surface, dogging me, 
haunting me, at every turn. My mother in her premature 
widowhood adds her sadness to mine. She is too young to be alone 
but doesn’t care to remarry, doesn’t enjoy her career as a 
seamstress. 

Those who forget the past are condemned to relive it, but what 
about those who can’t forget? 
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CHAPTER 29 

Pilgrimage 


Perhaps the only way to stop the torment of the past is to 
confront it. My mother decides in 1960 to return to Germany and 
try to tame the demons that have haunted her for more than two 
decades since she fled the country. A former friend, Frau B., who 
had once been forced to abandon her, invited her to return. She is 
now a widow like my mother, except that Frau B.’s husband had 
died of complications from a severe wound suffered on the 
Russian front. He had, in essence, died for the Fatherland. 

Mother also goes to Germany to try to reclaim some of the 
belongings taken away so brutally by the Nazis during those hectic 
last years before the war. Although more people talk of reparations 
now, at the time this is unusual and mother doesn’t have much 
hope of success. Desperation and a sense of moral indignation 
impels her anyway. It seems like a hopeless and frustrating 
undertaking and I worry about the immensity of her struggle. By 
returning to Germany she is weaving her future with the cloth of 
her past—a fragile endeavor at best. 

One day she emerges from a train station in Dusseldorf and 
runs into a Gennan physician from the thirties who had fonnerly 
attended our family. In fact, it is he who accosts her and now with 
the added burden of so many intervening years she recognizes him 
with great difficulty. “You will remember me from Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld,” he begins. “I refused to come and attend to your 
children!” Please forgive me,” he pleads. “I have never forgiven 
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myself. I thought the day would never come where I would 
encounter you and have gone gray and old with remorse. Can you 
find it in your heart to forgive me?” Mother records this incident in 
her diary, which I will find years later. She doesn’t add a word 
about her reaction to this unusual meeting. 

In April of 1961 UNESCO offers John, then teaching 
electronics at Melbourne University, a sabbatical position 
developing an Electronics Department at the Kuala Lumpur 
Polytechnic School in the capital of Malaysia. Eager to help build 
up this emerging part of the world, we agree that John should 
accept the position which also affords me the possibility of 
continuing my work in radio and television as well as teaching 
French. No sooner do we arrive in Kuala Lumpur, however, than 
John is called to Paris for a meeting at UNESCO headquarters. 

The temptation to return to Paris, my city of fantasy, is too 
great to refuse. Mother promises to meet me there, eager to help 
me out with Renee and get reacquainted with the granddaughter 
she hasn’t seen in months. John leaves Kuala Lumpur first and I 
fly with the baby several days later—an arduous trip made even 
more difficult because of a long, unscheduled stopover in Rome. 
Exhausted, I fall into my mother’s arms at the Paris airport. What 
joy to see each other again after a year’s separation! How tired she 
looks, but enthralled with her little granddaughter. 

Once we both regain our strength, we enjoy walking the streets 
of Paris arm-in-arm while natives admire our adorable little 
Renee! Mother is tremendously proud. Those few Parisian days 
are perhaps some of the happiest we have ever known together. 

During one of our forays into a Parisian cafe I remember 
reading about Hemingway’s suicide. “What folly!” is my reaction. 
He seemingly has so much to live for and yet he commits such a 
senseless act. Yet deep within my own soul I realize that people 
can easily be tormented internally while appearing well off to the 
outside world. 
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Our Parisian days are drawing to a close and mother begs me to 
join her in Wuppertal for a little while. I am expecting another 
baby, feeling morning sickness and she promises to lavish her 
tender care on Renee and me. I want to be with her but the thought 
of confronting my past of persecution and anguish, lost youth, lost 
family, the Holocaust, the German people makes me extremely 
nervous. So much is lost there! 

At last I agree to go, not for my own sake, but to ease the 
burden of the past on my mother. When Renee and I come Mother 
can no longer stay with her friend, a friend who does not wish to 
discuss the past and refuses to allow mother even to watch 
anything pertaining to persecution of the Jews on television. All 
she had there was a roof over her head but she lacked the 
compassion of one soul reaching out to another. 

We rent a modest room with cooking facilities for the three of 
us. That’s all mother can afford and she is too proud to accept any 
contributions from me. She wants these few days in Germany to be 
carefree for the baby and me. We walk in the sunny streets of 
Wuppertal-Elberfeld, rekindling our love for each other. We dine 
on potato, meat and herring salads in the parks I remember too 
well and only now can once more enter freely. We amuse Renee 
by swinging her in the Schwaebebahn, the suspended train from 
which we were also banned in those not so distant years. Of course 
we must also visit our street and our building—our last address in 
the Germany we were forced to leave. The building now appears 
to have aged as well. It seems grey and sad. 

I have no desire to enter and do not wish to be confronted with 
our ex-Nazi neighbors some of whom now remember their 
treatment of us in an altogether different way than what we 
experienced at the time. War and time have a way of altering 
everyone’s memories. Some of the neighbors had since justified 
their treatment of Jews in general and us in particular to 
themselves. Yet twenty-two years after the fact I still cannot 
forgive or forget. The only person I would like to see is Frau R. 
who had been so helpful to us all and so kind when my mother was 
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arrested. Unfortunately, she is away on vacation when we are 
there. 

The time has come for me to leave Germany but I cannot return 
to John and my present life without one more foray into the past. 
Mother agrees to keep Renee for three days while I make the trip 
back to Brussels and from there on to Le Joli Coin. My body 
tenses at the mere anticipation of returning to this spot of so much 
uncertainty and yet I am unable to let the opportunity pass by for 
who knows when I will return to Europe again? 

I know Mine J. is still in the same place. Mother has visited her 
when she first arrived in Europe several months before. She, too, 
had made the trip to Ottignies and seen the welcoming figure of 
Mine J. who wanted to share her fond memories of me and my 
group. Mother, in her precarious emotional state, was almost taken 
in until she saw Mine J. approach her over the same path she had 
seen me walk during one of her wartime visits to the home. At 
once the image of me, emaciated, with a runny nose, starved for 
the last morsel of bread, grew vivid in her mind and stood between 
her and Mine J. as a living reminder that some offenses can never 
be eradicated. Mother does not try to dissuade me from going for 
she hopes that the visit might do for me what it failed to do for her. 

I stay in Brussels with Rosa, one of the fonner “hidden 
children” of Le Joli Coin. She had lost her mother in Auschwitz 
and is unable to forgive a thing from her past. Instead she still 
seeks revenge. I also see Nathan, a former boyfriend who had 
wanted to marry me before I left for Australia. He is now married 
with two children. His wife is wann-hearted and says, “I always 
dreaded meeting you, as Nathan told me how pretty you were. I 
am happy to have broken the spell. You are also very sweet and 
intelligent.” I am glad to see that Nathan is happy and has gone 
about his life, just as I have charted a new course for myself. Even 
if we are not meant to be together, we renew our mutual regard for 
each other. 
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The next day I make the long anticipated train journey along the 
familiar route to Ottignies. Mine J. knows I am coming as I had 
phoned from Brussels to prepare her. She had sounded happy and 
welcoming. Once I get off the train, I retrace the familiar path that 
time had not eroded from my memory. As I climb the Chaussee de 
la Croix from the train station in the direction of the Parc de 
l’Etoile, a flood of memories assails me and I once again 
experience all the conflicting emotions of that much earlier time 
when I do not know what will await me in this so-called orphanage 
or whether I will, in fact, lose my parents and become in need of 
the very services Mine J. pretends to provide. 

I ring the doorbell remembering how I had come there in 1942 
as a young naive teenager but sensing a similar tension now as 
then but for other reasons. All is too familiar and the sights of the 
past dredge up the feelings of the past. I knock, just as I had 
knocked then, and am greeted by a smiling face and now trembling 
hands. Mine J. sweeps me into her arms and seems truly moved to 
see me again. 

“Come into my parlor, my darling Sonia. So nice that you have 
not forgotten me who was once your godmother! Come and sit 
down.” 

I sit in the very same couch where my mother had sat on the 
evening of her first interview, where she had sat, that is, until she 
had to kneel and beg Mine J. to take my brother and me in to save 
our lives. I recoil at the thought and lean back into the couch for 
support. 

“Would you like some tea or coffee?” Mine J. inquires 
pleasantly, oblivious to the pain I am feeling. 

Dazedly I accept her offer, glad to have her occupied while I try to 
sort out my many recollections and trying not to be overpowered 
by the weight of the sad ones. Mine J. serves me on very delicate 
china and her cakes are delicious. 

She brings out photo albums and proudly shows me pictures of 
us. “How I enjoyed having you and the other Jewish children, all 
so refined, so bright, so obedient—particularly you, Sonia.” 
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Then I remember how when we were there in 1943 she had 
showed me other albums of the children preceding us, the Spanish 
war orphans. How she had compared us unfavorably to them, 
offering them as subtle and invisible standards of an excellence, 
which we could not possibly attain. 

I listen to her reluctantly. “This is 1961!” I feel like shouting. 
“So much has happened in the intervening years and yet in some 
ways you are still fixated on the same past.” I remain mute. 

She breaks into my reverie. “Would you like to visit the home? 
I am now taking care of a group of young delinquent, homeless 
boys.” 

I follow her and see the familiar navy blue uniformed thin and 
pale bodies of her new charges. They look as forlorn as we had 
looked so many years before. Although the war is not even in their 
memories, it seems clear that Mine J. has not changed her tactics 
in dealing with this new group of children. 

We return once more to the parlor where she confides in me 
once again as she had so many years ago, telling me that she 
hardly goes to church anymore and that she and her son have never 
reconciled. 

I tell her I am expecting my second child. She appears happy 
for me, proud of what I have achieved. 

“I knew you would do well, Sonia. You were a hard worker, a 
gifted child, and possessed a lovely singing voice.” 

Is it possible that she had changed after all these years? Had she 
mellowed even a bit? 

As I take my leave, she invites me to return some day with my 
husband and children. Then she asks one of her charges to drive 
me to the train station. He seems to be her current protege, a young 
man she has taken especially into her heart. 

Just as in 1944, I am relieved to walk away from Le Joli Coin. 
As then, I do not look back... 
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EPILOGUE 


When people reflect on the Holocaust, the overwhelming 
number of deaths directly attributable to this cataclysmic event 
may surmount any other consideration. Perhaps that’s why so 
many of us who did survive felt for a number of years that our 
story was less important—or paled in significance in comparison 
to those whose lives had been erased forever. 

However, as the years continue to roll by and the horror of my 
youth and adolescence still has not abated, I realize that my story, 
too, needs to be recalled as representative of a nefarious and 
pervasive evil that required the participation of ordinary citizens 
for its perpetuation. 

The taunting and cruelties my family experienced when I was a 
young child were the product—not of a military campaign or 
forced exile in a concentration camp—but of the mean-spiritedness 
of ordinary people with whom a normal family conducts its daily 
relations: teachers, merchants, colleagues and, even more sadly, 
other children. The fact that reasonably well-educated and 
sophisticated people who knew us as individuals could follow 
unthinkingly the dictates of a madman and his tyrannical regime 
came as a blow to us as rational people who up to that point 
believed in the basic goodness of mankind as well as the intrinsic 
civility of German people in the twentieth century. 

In hindsight one often hears people questioning why the Jews were 
so passive, why we didn’t just flee Europe as the inklings of what 
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was to follow asserted themselves more and more insistently upon 
our consciousness. There are many reasons why the Jews did not 
respond more vigorously, but I believe the fundamental one is that 
we could not really believe that the foundations of civilized 
behavior as we then knew it could be so thoroughly shattered. 
Indeed, every new repression by the Germans created a new 
uneasiness in my parents and again a sense of disbelief that 
rational people would actually adhere to such unfounded dictates 
on race and religion as those set forth by Hitler. 

Time and again during the thirties I would find my mother, 
brave as she was, dissolved in tears as yet another indignity was 
heaped upon her or on one of us. From the time we were denied 
access to public places such as parks and theaters and my father 
lost his business, to the time that public schools were closed to 
Jews, my parents hoped that their friends, neighbors and 
colleagues would cry out against the inhumanity of these policies 
and refuse to comply. At each new rebuff, each new turning aside 
of a former “best friend” who no longer acknowledged their 
presence let alone invited them to their home, my mother would 
feel a fresh sting, as if an old wound which had begun to scab over 
had been freshly cut open. 

Gradually, however, a profound difference between my parents 
emerged. Both of them were thoroughly demoralized by the 
deterioration of their quality of life and dismayed that the political 
situation continued to disintegrate. In fact, my father never was 
able to recover from the blows he felt raining down on him. Nor 
could he recover from the disappointment he experienced time and 
time again. He refused to concede that even worse cruelties 
awaited all of us. Tormented by frustration and rage, he spent 
many years profoundly depressed, unable to take charge of his 
family on a meaningful, day-to-day basis. Just a few short years 
after the war, he died at the age of 52 from a heart condition — 
metaphor for a broken heart. 

Equally shocked and dismayed by the behavior and attitudes of 
her adopted countrymen, my mother responded quite differently to 
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what she more and more clearly understood to be the handwriting 
on the wall. At each intensification of anti-Jewish policies, she 
renewed her expressions of concern to my father as well as her 
imprecations that our family takes action to avoid even worse 
suffering in the future. While he became intractable, immobilized 
by disbelief and despair, she became more aggressive, taking 
charge of our family although she herself was still only in her mid¬ 
twenties. She initiated our trip to Poland in 1937 when she 
attempted to warn both her family and that of her in-laws of the 
worsening conditions in Germany and the preparations for a war, 
which seemed increasingly likely to extend far beyond the German 
borders. She made contact with people in the Gennan underground 
who were able to get all of us out of the country before the intense 
round-ups that would certainly have condemned some or all of us 
to the camps—or worse. Later, in Belgium, she persisted in 
hooking up to the resistance and thereby finding a safe place for 
Heini and me during the war. She also took the great risk of 
maintaining her visibility throughout the war, thus enabling her , 
with the aid of M. V.Z., to visit my brother and me on a regular 
basis, as well as to secure food and supplies for my father who 
went into hiding in 1941 and remained out of public view until the 
end of the war except for a brief time of incarceration. 

In one way both my parents were luckier than my brother or I. 
They each grew up in a stable, loving environment in Poland amid 
close-knit, multi-generational families where each was able to 
develop a strong sense of self. By the time of Hitler’s rise to power 
in Germany they were a young married couple with two small 
children so each had evolved a strong, adult personality. My 
brother and I, on the other, hand, were virtually born into the Nazi 
system where Jews of no matter what age or degree of innocence 
were fair game. During our tender years when life-long personality 
traits are still evolving, we became victims not only of the system 
but more painfully of children our own age that would yell and 
throw stones at us whenever we ventured out of our more and 
more narrowly defined territory. When even stepping out into our 
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small front yard left us open to such attacks, my mother had no 
choice but to keep us confined to the apartment or to accompany 
us wherever we went. 

To this external chaos you must add the anxiety that each new 
Nazi provocation stirred up between my parents. While attempting 
to reassure us with verbal and physical expressions of love, they 
simultaneously manifested their heightening concern about 
Hitler’s rise to power and its implications for us all. There was no 
way to escape the mounting tension because each new restriction 
caused a renewal of concern and usually long discussions and 
often disagreements as to the interpretation of these restrictions. 
Vivid in my memory is the worried and despondent face of my 
father, which no amount of loving or cajoling on our parts could 
modify. Equally persistent are the memories of hushed 
conversations between my parents at night when they thought we 
were sleeping or among my mother and her friends as she tried to 
map out our family’s future and find a path through the maze that 
would lead to our safety and security. 

I have never doubted the strength and sincerity of my parents’ 
love for my brother and me. In fact, it is probably due to that 
nurturing that I have been able to surmount the tragedy of my early 
years and succeed to that extent that I have. Yet, I cannot 
overcome the feelings of rage when I contemplate what we as 
children missed: the ability to live carefree as children, indulged 
by loving parents who have high aspirations for us and who live 
unencumbered by life-threatening circumstances. Instead, we were 
forced to live at the mercy of circumstances not of our own 
making or the least bit within our control. Treated as vermin and 
outcasts by the society in which we lived, we did not have the 
understanding or the well-developed inner resources at our young 
ages to rise about the current events and realize that we were in no 
way at fault for having brought them about. 

Just as children in families rend asunder by divorce or death 
imagine that they were powerful enough to have caused the 
tragedy, so, too, must we have internalized a feeling of 
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responsibility for our being branded as potential predators on 
Aryans. At the same time our very lives often depended on our 
acting and reacting far beyond our years or level of maturity, 
which already by definition exceeded our chronological ages. 
Preoccupied as our parents were with basic survival, attention to 
our psychological needs ran a sorry second best. How different my 
life would have been if experienced under more normal 
circumstances! 

And yet perhaps, although I would never wish these 
experiences on anyone, just perhaps, the very trials of my youth 
forged that strength of character which has allowed me to sing— 
both literally and metaphorically—in my adult life. I only wish for 
our family’s sake that none of us had to endure this horrible 
period, which irrevocably changed the course of human history 
and took an amazingly heavy toll on each of us as individuals. 


Sonia Korn-Grimani 
San Francisco, 2009 
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Sonia’s mother, Eva, a lovely dark-haired, dark-eyed 
woman, who went through hell to save her family 


See » Chapter 1 - P. 26 




Sonia’s idealist and intellectual father who arrives 
in Germany looking for better opportunities 


See » Chapter 1 - P. 24 



Sonia, nine months old, her parents 
and Heini aged two and a half 


See » Chapter 1 - P. 28 





Sonia at age three and Heini at five; a relaxed and 
happy family before the start of Nazi harassement 


See » Chapter 1 - P.28 



Sonia’s brother Heini’s first day at school in Germany, 
holding a “Zuckertiite” (horn of plenty), symbol of 
future achievements! 


See » Chapter 3 - P. 35 



Sonia at age six, enthusiastically looking toward the time 
she’ll attend school, forbidden soon after to Jewish children 


See » Chapter 3 - P. 35 



Mother’s Polish relatives: her sisters, cousins and their 
children in 1933, who eventually all perished in ghettos 
and extermination camps 


See » Chapter 4 





Mother with her sisters-in-law Rose and Clara 
and Rose’s sons, Bono and Peter (who were the only 
survivors of a large family), holding Sonia and Heini 


See » Chapter 4 




Family reunion in 1933. From left to right: Mother, Heini, 
our Grandmother, Sonia, Goldie (standing) and Sarah 


See » Chapter 4 




In Lodz, Mother with Sonia and her favorite uncle Pinches 
and a friend holding Heini’s hand 


See » Chapter 4 




Heini, weeping, and friend forbidden to 
attend their school in Wuppertal in 1938 


See » Chapter 7 - P. 58 





Sonia with friend Leo, who was assassinated 
by the Nazis in Wuppertal later in 1938 


See » Chanter 1 0 - P 72 



Our family’s Belgian protector, Monsieur 
Jacques Van Zeebroek, to whom we owe our lives 


See » Chapter 14 - P. 101 




Monsieur Van Zeebroek and Mother walking in the streets 
of Brussels, pretending to be an officially married couple. 
Mother carries Emily’s (his wife) identity papers, 
at great risk for all of them. 


See » Chapter 15 - P. 107 



“Le Joli Coin”, a well kept bourgeois villa after construction 
of a “playroom” and some other alterations to the Tudor style 
as it was when Sonia arrived in 1942 


See » Chapter 16 - P. 113 







The church extends its open arms to us and our First 
Communion is celebrated. Henri and Sonia are wearing 
borrowed clothes from sympathetic local families. 


See » Chapter 18 - P. 126 




“Petites Fetes d’Ottignies” Sonia and three other orphans 
of Le Joli Coin, in makeshift costumes, dance 
La Meditation de Thais by Massenet 


See » Chapter 18 - P. 128 



The forest at the back of the house, where we often 
had to hide and where we were forced to use a 
wretched outhouse toilet under any weather conditions 


See » Chapter 19 - P. 133 








The “orphans” of Le Joli Coin enjoying their favorite therapy: 
peeling potatoes, doing odd chores. Henri, Sonia’s brother, 
is reading to the smaller children. This happens to be one 
of the rare sunny days we enjoyed at Le Joli Coin. 


See » Chapter 19 - P. 136 



Sonia’s first recital at age 16 in Brussels, Belgium, 1947 
See » Chapter 25 - P. 167 




Mother, Henri, and Sonia are discovering 
enchanting Paris in the Summer of 1947 


See » Chapter 25 - P. 169 






Sonia sings French songs on AustralianTelevision 
See » Chapter 28 
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Sonia on Malaysian Television, wearing a Sarong Kabaya, 
the national costume 


See » Chapter 28 



is, the King and Quee 
French to the Queen 
Palace in Kuala Lumi 
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4-song album 

Sung in Italian, French, Spanish, and Malay 


See » Chapter 28 








A poster for a concert at UNESCO, Paris, France 
See » Chapter 28 & P. 199 








The Prime Minister of France, elevates Sonia from the rank of 
“Chevalier” to “Officier dans l’Ordre des Palmes Academiques” 
for services rendered to French Culture 

Paris, December 1996 


See » P. 199 







Sonia’s children Renee and Anthony who both 
live near San Francisco, California, USA 


See » P. 199 







Some of the hidden children of Le Joli Coin, Rehla, 
Joseph, Albert, and their spouses, all living in the USA, 
rejoice their togetherness at Sonia’s son Anthony’s 
wedding in California on May 4, 1996 

See » P. 199 



Sonia’s son Anthony with his wife, Sheila, 
and their daughter, Sophia-Brigid 


See » P. 199 










Sonia with husband John, daughter Renee, son-in-law Moss, 
and grandchildren Gabriel-Julian and Aviva-Delphine 


See »P. 199 




Sonia’s grandchildren : Aviva-Delphine, Gabriel-Julian 
and Sophia-Brigid, 2006 


See » P. 199 





Anthony with his daughter Sophia-Brigid 
San Francisco, California, USA 


See » P. 199 




A visit to John’s birthplace, the beautiful island 
of Corfu, Greece, November 1998 




Sonia and John celebrating their Wedding Anniversary. 
Here’s to a complex but very satisfying life! 





This is the incredible story of a multi-faceted 
woman who courageously survived from the 
adversities of Nazi domination and blossomed into 
a most remarkable personality. 

As a baby and a young girl Sonia miraculously 
managed to disentangle and free herself from the 
spider-web of Nazi persecution. Forbidden to attend 
schooling and hidden in a secretly situated rigorous 
home for children, where she received some sort of 
primary education. 

At war’s end she was eventually able to speedily 
fly across the desert of her scholastic deprivation 
and develop her intellectual education in literature, 
languages, fine arts and music. She studied in 
conservatories, obtained a doctorate in literature 
and various other diplomas. 

The gift of her enchanting voice opened the door for singing classical as well 
as European traditional songs over radio and television, with several recordings. 

Flas taught French to a Queen and through amazingly favourable 
circumstances she became an intellectual globetrotter, lecturing in universities 
and promoting French culture, while contributing to the awakening of classical 
music in many countries. 

She was knighted by the French Government for her contribution to French 
Culture across the World. 

It was during a recital, that she was intensely noticed by S. John Catravas- 
Grimani, a veteran Second World War officer of the Royal Flellenic Air Force, 
and since engaged in teaching and research at the University of Melbourne. He 
was enchanted by her lovely voice and her beauty, started dating her since then 
and they eventually married. Much later Sonia found out (as John was a very 
discreet person) that he was a descendant of Byzantine and Venetian aristocratic 
families of Counts, (records date back to the 7 th century A.D.). 

As of his Sabbatical leave from the University, her husband was engaged in 
many UNESCO activities over the five continents of the world, which also 
allowed Sonia to make her own contributions. He was eventually transferred to 
UNESCO’s Paris headquarters, for higher assignments. On her side Sonia 
contributed with her singing and organized cultural activities and musical 
concerts for top artists in UNESCO Paris. 

Sonia’s scrapbook of press articles and other documentary releases is most 
impressive and very voluminous. 

Together they have a beautiful girl Renee and brilliant boy Anthony, both 
now living in the San Francisco Bay Area. 

Sonia’s amazing story unfolds completely in this book. 



The above note is from a close friend who managed to penetrate into 
the mazeof the hidden corridors in Sonia’s brilliant life and career. 




